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THE FIRST OF ALL THE LAND. 
I, 
Up to the outraged seats of power 
He comes, the first. of all the land, 
Unmoved as in the battle-hour, 
A people's favor in his hand. 


‘To whom but unto him belong 
Welcomes to the Deliverer’s place ? 

It was his sword annulled the wrong, 
And re-ennobled half a race. 


His sword was in his greatest hour 
To angry States the wand of peace, 
And, loyal to his silent power, 
The echoes of rebellion cease. 


And Fame to land and age afar 
Shall glorify him doubly great— 

UnbafHed soldier of the war, 
Untroubled ruler in the state. 


II. 
Oh, land, to high occasion true! 
‘The instinct of thy people brought _ 
Their trust to him whose words were few, 
isut pregnant of the fields he fought. 


Nature, in her unerring ways, 
Fuifills the least or larger need ; 

The soil where revolution sways 
Bears some of an heroic breed. 


Nor lightly may the land forget 
The men of thought or deed sublime, 
Whose grand, decisive lives have set 
Her luminous landmarks for all time. 


III. 
(ih, land, self-ruled and self-redeemed, 
‘The Bow of Peace, ascendant now, 
Is fairer than the Promise seemed 
\Vhen Freedom was a perilous yow. 


For other lands, beholding thee, 
Alert with purer vigor, rise, 

Shall scorn the ancient heresy 
Chat Truth or Freedom ever dies. 


Di.severed States the bond renew, 

urged from the old offense and shame, 
And, to their last allggiance true, 

stand phalanxed in sweet Freedom’s name. 


Oh, day of all the land’s desire! 
(it night-long promise and release! 
Night and eclipse with thee expire, 
And dawn the bappy years of peace! 








Sarorpay, Marcu 13, 1869, 


PRESIDENT GRANT. 

F TER the lamentable interregnum of Mr. 
£4. Joisson, which we elsewhere consider, 
ieneral Grant succeeds to the Presidency. 
Ile is elected by the same faith, but a hundred- 

d stronger, that elected Mr. Lincoty, and 

‘ich, by a two-thirds majority in Congress, 

s steadily baffled the designs of the Executive 

we Mr. Lincoty’s death. Heavily taxed, 

: country is yet prosperous and rich in indus- 

and energy and hope, and feels that with 

e retirement of Mr, Jomnson a horrible incu- 

is is lifted, and that the course before it is so 
far cleared. : 

Right years ago the Republican party came 

ito power. Its oppunents, under the name of 

e Democracy, were merely the vast and un- 

rupulous political organization of an aristoc- 

cy. " The party was led by the great slave 
lords and their lieutenants. Its policy was a 
defense and maintenance of slavery. It was 
strictly a Southern party, with Northern adher- 
ents and allies; but no man who was not ac- 
ceptable to the Southern mastery could rise to 
he highest posts, or hope to gratify even a 
ioderate ambinion. A more shameful sub- 
viency was never demanded ot honorable 
men than that which the slave lords of the De- 
mocracy imposed upon the party in this coun- 
try. Eight years ago there had’ been a protest 
upon the part of some of the party, and there 
were two tickets nominated, But the political 
pilosophy of the protesting candidate, as well 
: his practical wisdom, humanity, and patriot- 
~m, were all expressed in his famous phrase, 

i lon’t care whether slavery is voted ap or 
down.” Had he been successful, he would un- 
loubtedly have served the purpose of those who 
elected him as well as Mr, BreckinrIpGe. 

If, then, the Democratic party had succeeded 
in 1860, what would have been the situation of 
this country now? Does any thonghtful man 

allits condition under BocHanan and Pierce 
vithout shame and indignation? There was 
jot a single fundamental right of freedom in 

+ country that was not held by the permis- 
-iou of slavery. For the man who believed and 
t:hught the equal rights of men there was in half 

e country no personal freedom, no liberty of 
ech, no security of life. Under Democratic 
endency, in half of the United States which 

sneered at despotisms, for an 
American citizen who held and expressed the 
opinions of Christian civilization every where 
there was no more protection than for the trav- 
eler in the anterior of Africa. Meanwhile tax- 
ation was light, the burden of government was 
easy, the population was spare, the country was 





vociterously 








| preme than ever. 
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great. Warwas a tradition. The word “un- 
ion” was a spell by which the basest politicians 
conjured. ‘To be a ‘‘Union saver” was to be 
a man willing to save the Union by the sacri- 
fice of every thing that the Union was designed 
to secure. ‘‘The Union,” interpreted by the 
Democracy, meant merely the supremacy of 
slavery. 

But the real masters of the Democratic party, 
who lustily shouted ‘‘ Union,” were disunion- 
ists. ‘They were willing to endure Union so long 
as they could controlit. ‘They knew, what none 
of their Northern lieutenants perceived, that 
their prolonged dominance was impossible ; and 
when they saw that the Fugitive Slave law, the 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise, the assault 
upon Kansas, and the Dred Scott decision, 
which were the last great Democratic measures, 
had not only awakened the conscience of the 
country, but that its self-interest felt the blight- 
ing hand of slavery, they foresaw the end and 
broke up the Charleston Convention. But if 


Mr. Douetas had been elected they would have | 
gained four years in which to perfect their plan | 


to the least detail. They would have aimed to 


| foree the Republicans into a revolutionary posi- 
| tion, or have combined to make the demand of 


secession so peremptory and conclusive that the 
country could not have seriously struggled. 
In the situation of this country nine years 


ago, amidst the machinations of the Democratic | 
leaders, StipELL, Davis, Mason, WIGFALL, | 


Bensamin, and the rest, with the enormous 
moral lethargy, constitutional ignorance, and 
universal timidity of trade, and following Presi- 
dents like Prerce and Bucuanay, the figure 
of ABRAHAM LINCOLN seems no less remarkable 
and Providential, and much more contrasted 
vith those around him, than that of WasHrneG- 
Ton in the earlier day. Had he been defeated, 
it is hard to believe that this Government would 
to-day exist; and if it did, it could only have 
been with the dominance of slavery more su- 
There was, indeed, no hope 
for the progressive civilization of this country, 
and none for the development of liberty else- 
where, but in the defeat of the Democratic 
party. 

In the eight years of Republican supremacy 
the Union has been not only saved, but restored 
to its great purpose; slavery has been abolished ; 
the equal civil rights of all citizens have been es- 
tablished ; the oligarchy that ruled the Govern- 
ment has been overthrown ; the admiration, re- 
spect, and confidence of the world have been 
deserved and rendered as they never were be- 
fore; and for the first time since we were a na- 
tion an American citizen, while fully conscious 
of the dangers that still threaten us, may feel 
that the necessary idea of a free popular gov- 
ernment, the equality of the citizen, is now the 
fundamental law. ‘The recent attempt of the 
Democratic party to recover power was defeat- 
ed by its own frank statement of its hostility 
both to the Democratic principle and to common 
honesty, as well as by the instinctive distrust 
of the country of a party which has so fearfully 
betrayed it. General Grant takes his seat 
with the sympathy and confidence of the great 
mass of his fellow-citizens, and with less actual 
opposition than any President since Monroe; 
and the same sagacity, tenacity, and honesty 
that his career hitherto has revealed will give a 
long and prosperous supremacy to the party 
whose best principles he represents. 





ANDREW JOHNSON. 


ANDREW Jounson retires from the Presiden- 
cy without the regret of a single person who 
does not fear removal from office and with cer- 
tainly as little general respect as attended the 
retirement of Mr. Prerce or Mr. Bucnanan. 
They were all, indeed, politicians of the same 
school, and that the worst school in American 
politics—a school which demanded moral and 
intellectual sophistication, and required its fol- 
lowers to defend the worst form of despotism 
as harmonious with the Democratic principle. 
It is a school whose political ascendency in this 


| country for more than a generation not only 


brought the country to the verge of ruin, but 
made the name of Democracy odious in the 
mind of honorable and intelligent men every 
where, It gave tle country such Presidents 
as Po~k, Prerce, bucuanan, and ANDREW 
Jounson, Judged by the tenets of such a 
school, and by such representative chiefs, what 
was so natural as the universal official foreign 
sneer that greeted the beginning of the rebell- 
ion? 

Mr. Jonxson was elected by the Republicans, 
but he was never in sympathy with the princi- 
ples of the party. His nomination was a de- 


| parture from the rule which political managers 


should never forget, to trust in emergencies 
none but those who are beyond doubt. Had 
the war been a question of saving the Union 
only, Mr. Jounson was as good a candidate as 
any. But it was a question of saving the 
Union upon Republican principles, and he was 
therefore as bad a candidate as could have been 
selected. The melancholy spectacle of his in- 
anguration was full of foreboding. The black 


shadows of murderous conspiracy amidst which | 
he took his seat, only deepened the gloom oc- | 








the conviction of his dullness and narrowness 
grew with every speech he made. ; 

In the first development of his policy he 
claimed to follow the precedent of Mr. Lry- 
coin. But Mr. Lincotn had no Procustean 
policy; and it was possible for Mr. JOHNSON nei- 
ther to comprehend the character nor to assume 
what is granted to so few men, the exquisite good 
sense and sagacity of his predecessor. Among 
the most melancholy displays of this melan- 
choly Administration have been the reitera- 
tions of Senators Dixon and Doorirrte that 
to blame Mr. Jounson was to blame Mr. Liy- 
coun. Whenever that assertion was repeated 
a profound sense of the hoplessness of debate 
must have fallen upon the Senate. It is not 
easy to imagine two men more radically and ab- 
solutely different in character, temperament, 
wisdom, and political principle; and the man 
who could gravely defend Mr. Jonnson’s veto 
of the Civil Rights Bill, for instance, because 
Mr. Lrxcoin wanted to recognize a certain gov- 
ernment in Arkansas, might amuse and exasper- 
ate, but he could not persuade nor win respect. 

When the differences between the President 
and Congress deepened we strove in these coi- 
umns, so far as practicable and honorable, to 


| postpone the evil day, and to put the President 


in the position of one who had left the party 
that elected him rather than in that of a chief 
whom the party had deserted. The Philadel- 
phia movement failed, not because there were 
not shrewd men connected with it, but because 
it was a deliberate invitation to the conscience 
and patriotism of the country which had lavished 
life and money and freed the slaves, to trust ev- 
ery thing in the future to ANDREW JOHNSON, 
the rebel leaders and the Democratic party. 
‘The New Orleans massacre was merely a vivid 
illustration of the inevitable result of the Phila- 
delphia policy of ‘* peace and fraternity,” Then 
the desperate struggle between the Executive 
and the Legislative power was joined; and 
then, unquestionably, except for the perfectly 
steady attitude of the loyal country at the elec- 
tions ANDREW JouNSON would haye shown him- 
self as daring as he was dogged. Could he 
have had his way all that was really gained by 
the war would have been as far as possible sur- 
rendered. He meant to betray and abandon 
the Freedmen, and the World admits that could 
they have been kept from the suffrage the ex- 
rebel States would have been Democratic. 
With those States restored under ex-rebel as- 
cendency allied with the kind of Democracy 
that was revealed in the World during the Pres- 
idential campaign, and which saw in WapEe 
Hampton a typical American citizen, and in 
General Lex a grand old soldier, the work of 
Anprew Jounson would have been complete. 

He failed, and failed utterly ; failed so miser- 
ably that, in the last weeks of his Administra- 
tion, he could only revenge himself by absurd 
attempts wantonly to perplex his successor. 
He nominated to the Senate for consul to Ha- 
vana a soldier who was conspicuously the ene- 
my of General Grant, and for minister to Chili, 
General Grant's brother-in-law and friend. 
Mr. Jounson’s Administration has had, how- 
ever, the good result of proving the character 
of the people. At every moment of his evil ca- 
reer it has been evident that the country con- 
demned him; and undoubtedly it anticipated 
his removal when he was impeached. The 
verdict against him failed of the necessary two- 
thirds vote, but it was recorded in the heart of 
the people as it will be in history; and the en- 
thusiastic election, as his successor, of the man 
whom he had sought publicly to brand as a liar, 
contemptuously dismissed a President who will 
be remembered for not one wise word or one 
truly honorable action. 





TRADE—THE PRESENT SITUA- 
0. 


Tue period when the spring trade is about to 
assume its highest activity is one of great inter- 
est, as it involves always an examination as well 
of the preceding years’ trade and industry as of 
the present state of things. Importers of all 
descriptions of goods have now their stocks 
opened and ready for sale at the sea-board, in 
excess somewhat at this port of the quantity 
last year. Purchasers from all part; of the 
Union have reached and are moving toward 
the Atlantic cities; the questions being care- 
fully considered, Will prices be lower or high- 
er? What quantity will consumption require ? 

The change of most importance which the re- 
sults of last year’s industry has produced is the 
improved condition of the whole Southern coun- 
try. The South has less food to buy, and is re- 
ceiving more for its cotton than for many years 


past. 

The Macon Telegraph estimates the crop now 
being marketed at 2,500,000 bales, and as being 
worth $100 a bale, amounting in the aggregate 
to $250,000,000, or as much, it says, as the crop 
of 1859-60, “the largest crop ever raised.” The 
crop of 1859-60 “approximated to 5,000,000 
bales, realizing, at $50 a bale, $250,000,000.” 

There is an important error in this estimate 
of the value of the present year’s crop as com- 
pared with that of 1859-60. The proceeds in 
1859-60 were in go/d instead of currency. But, 


large, industry was active, aud prosperity was | casioned by his verbose threats of rigor, aud | allowing for this difference, it will appear that 





an enormous sum will be divided among cotton- 
planters without the disadvantage of being 
obliged to use it largely for food. The univers- 
al production of corn and wheat in the Southern 
States is due to the lessons taught by the war, 
and will be of immense benefit to that region 
of country and to the whole Union. 

[t will be seen, therefore, that the Southern 
States, which last year were in no condition to 
buy from us extensively—their cotton produced 
not much over half of what it will this year— 
are now in a situation to supply themselves with 
foreign and domestic manufactures. Much cot- 
ton will be exported to foreign parts directly 
from Southern ports, and, as a consequence of 
it, foreign goods will be imported direct by the 
South; but a much larger trade will be enjoyed 
by the North with this quarter than has taken 
place in any year since the war, Money there 
is said to be in more general circulation than it 
has lately been, and a feeling of strength has 
succeeded to that of depression. 

In our last issue we stated the price of mid- 
dling cotton—of Florida, Mobile, New Orleans, 
and Texas—on the 8th Feb., at 303, 303, 304, 
and 30¢ cents respectively. On the 11th it 
reached 30}, 304,802, and 31. On the 18th 
it had fallen to 29 Yor Florida, 29} for Mobile, 
294 for New Orleans, and 29? for Texas. We 
stated, what was very evident, that a gigantic 


‘speculation had been set on foot at the close of 


1868 to carry up the price, which we thought 
could not be maintained, The speculation 
reached its culmination on the 11th inst., since 
which the price has declined and fluctuated. 

About this time last year, by a combination 
of circumstances, cotton was depressed to 15 
cents for middling upland, greatly to the injury 
of the cotton region. This year, the planters 
being under lighter advances than they were 
then, have sent forward their crops with such 
moderation as to prevent any sacrifice. Indeed 
the speculation on the part of operators has in- 
ured fortunately to the advantage of the plant- 
ers, although they did not share in the advance 
last year, which took place after they had been 
driven to sell, Last year there was a rise in 
cotton goods, corresponding in part with the 
advance in middling upland, which advance at 
the close of the cotton year, on the 31st of Au- 
gust, had reached about 30 cents. This ad- 
vance communicated considerable activity to 
trade. At present the situation is reversed, 
although cotton goods did not advance, either 
here or abroad, to conform fully to the price of 
raw cotton, ‘The price of shirtings and sheet- 
ings is based on middling cotton at about 27 
cents per pound, instead of 28} to 29 cents. A 
decline of half a cent per yard on prints took 
place on the 20th of February. The market is 
watched with great eagerness by dealers in all 
descriptions of goods, and there is a tendency 
to be sparing in the purchase of cotton fabrics. 

The trade of 1868 throughout the Union re- 
ceived a heavy check by means of the lock-up 
on the part of the Erie operators which occurred 
in the fall. Gold fell to 1324. The great sta- 
ples, all our manufactures, all imported goods, 
stocks, and indeed every species of property, 
sympathized with the distress which this un- 
scrupulous and wicked operation occasioned. 
We recommended at the time that the repeti- 
tion of such an iniquity should be made pun- 
ishable by penal laws, and we are happy to see 
that Congress has passed an act to prevent 
loans by National banks on legal tenders. It 
is not improbable, therefore, that the coun- 
try may enjoy protection hereafter against the 
large and sudden displacement of an important 
amount of what is relied upon to redeem the 
issues of National banks. 

The damage in this respect was the more to 
be deplored inasmuch as English operators had 
previously secured their supplies of cotton at 
prices below its cost, and by means of the lock- 
up, which struck the trade when the crop was 
being moved, were enabled to obtain our cereals 
at a rate below what is remunerative, notwith- 
standing that the crops in England in 1868— 
following a bad one in 1867—were such as to 
require larger supplies from the world’s grana- 
ries than had been necessary at any period. 

But, notwithstanding the serious damage in- 
flicted on every interest by the “lock-up,” the 
fact that we have a crop of cotton of such great 
value, and that we have a surplus of grain and 
food to supply to other countries, and that both 
will be required in unusual quantities, makes it 
very certain that we have the most solid basis 
for a- healthy trade during all of the present 
year. ; 

We have already shown in previous articles 
that foreign manufacturing states can not main- 
tain the labor of their mills at its usual height 
without taking more of our cotton than usual 
—due, in great part, to the necessary diversion 
of labor in India from cotton planting to the 
raising of grain to prevent a famine ; and hence 
it is that although the price of cotton here was 
carried up too high by speculation, yet a large 
demand must necessarily exist for what we have 
to sell at fair prices. We stand in a position 
no less favorable with respect to food; and it 
will be impossible for those countries which suf- 
fered severely from the six months’ drought, 
which commenced in England and parts of Eu- 
rope early in April, to delay much longer filling 
up the large gap in their supplies, The Albany 
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iveniay Journal gives the quantity of wheat in 
store at Chicago, Milwaukee, and New York at 
874,706 bushels less than last year, when wheat 
was 80 cents to $1 per bushel higher than at 
present. The stock of flour, it claims, is at no 
inarket except Chicago as heavy this year as 
last. 

Mr. H. Karys Jackson, in an article in the 
London Times, states that “ whatever rates are 
current in London have to be accepted, they 
being as a rule the highest in the world.” 
Whether or not we shall be obliged to accept 


‘hese rates, will depend whollygon what has 
been so suecessful with cotton, the moderation 


hich our farmers show in pressing their pro- 
juctions into market. ‘The rates published in 
i:ngland amount to no more than an offer of 
price. The offer is based on a comprehensive 
view of what she can command from the gran- 
aries of the world; but now she will find that, 
as the means of our’ competitors in supplying 
her with food are seriously crippled, it will be 
necessary to adjust the price to the state of 
things known to exist. Firmness on the part 
of our substantial farming interest will unques- 
tiouably secure a fair price for all they have to 
sell. Fewer wheat vessels are bound to En- 
gland from the world at large than usual, and 
her supply is unquestionably lower than at any 
period of 1867. The rates which come over 
the cable daily are the lowest possible which 
her combined crop and imports permit. A late 
San Francisco paper mentions that wheat was 
taken in that market for England at prices 
which, adding freights, would certainly produce 
a loss in England at the current English quota- 
tions. The apparent enigma is unraveled when 
it is considered that the English at this time, 
owing to the terrible effects of the drought, 
have an interest the deepest that can sway men 
to obtain food at the lowest price possible, and 
that New York is the market upon which the 
greatest reliance is placed for ultimately ob- 
taining the requisite quantity. No device will 
be omitted which tends to break down the New 
York market. Our farmers who are able to 
hold may be sure that it is their policy to with- 
hold their grain from sacrifice, as the effects of 
the drought of 1868 will inevitably extend its 
influence over the countries which suffered from 
it to the period of the harvest of 1870. Such 
has been the preceding experience of such mis- 
fortunes. : 

The new Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, at the 
banquet given to him in Dublin on the 8th of 
February, confirms some views which we have 
from time to time presented. He says, refer- 
ring to the crisis of 1866, that it ‘‘ exceeded in 
intensity any commercial crisis which has oc- 
curred during the last twenty-five years ;” and 
he adds, referring to the failure of the potato 
crop in Ireland: ‘‘ During the last summer a 
very dry season placed in jeopardy one of the 
staple crops which usually affords a very large 
income to farmers in this agricultural country ; 
but I believe that plentiful rains and the mild 
season which followed have prevented that dis- 
aster, which at one time it was feared would take 
place throughout the, United Kingdom.” 

The Mark Lane Express of the 8th of Febru- 
ary also, says: ‘The cattle once imperiled by 
the drought have now got through the roughest 
of the season well, from the continued growth 
of esculents ‘and grass.” 

Undoubtedly the mild winter has had import- 
ant effects, and we rejoice that it is so; but the 
fear which the Lord-Lieutenant refers to is whol- 
ly at variance with what the Cairps, SaNDER- 
sons, and Jacksons have expressed, with re- 
spect to English wants, in the London Times, 
and which, from haying been adopted in this 
country, have lowered the price of our cereals 
very near to English limits. 

The manipulators of grain market reports on 
the other side have at no time allowed the for- 
eign producers, who supply England with much 
of her food, to know. that there was any fear of 
disaster which would extend over the entire king- 
dom; and it is impossible to suppose that the 
excessive rains, commencing late in autumn, 
accompanied with a mild winter, and which 
allowed turnips, grass, and the winter grain to 
continue growing, can have done more than 
postponed —close pasturing in winter is of 
questionable advantage—the time when grain 
irom this country will be required. 





THE NEW YORK ELECTION 
FRAUDS. 


Tue Congressional Report upon the election 
frauds in New York authentically confirms the 
universal impression that an enormous crime 
against the country was committed in this State 
by the Democratic managers. Every person 
who was actively engaged in the canvass knew 
that fraudulent naturalization papers had been 
sent out of the city into the neighboring coun- 
ties and towns, The characters of the Demo- 
cratic Judges chiefly engaged in tHe business 
of naturalization were notorious. The equally 
notorious character of the most active Demo- 
cratic managers justified the liveliest suspicion. 
Frauds upon the ballot in the city were certain- 
ly not then for the first time suggested, and, 
knowing the great probability of fraud, and con- 

i of the universal conviction that it was 





even then attempted in the most flagrant man- 
ner, the duty of any honorable magistrate of 
any was to announce the fact, and call 
upon ali good citizens to expose the crime, and 
bring the criminals to justice. This was pe- 
culiarly the duty of Mr, Horrmanx, who was 
then Mayor of the city, and also a candidate 


for Fenenor. But that gentleman issued a 
proclamation declaring even the ‘‘ charges” of 


| fraud to be “‘ gross and unfounded ;” thus stat- 


ing as a fact what hundreds of citizens knew to 
be untrue, and what it was his especial duty to 
know to be so, Mr. Horrman’s action tended 
directly to the protection of the frauds, and no 
man familiar with the facts doubted then or 
doubts now that those frauds made him Goy- 
ernor. 

Why is it that every Democratic paper imi- 
tated the Mayor in sneering at the charges of 
fraud? Why should a leading journal of that 
party make the stupid assertion that the vote 
of the city of New York is as honest as that of 
any city? Why should Democrats who are in- 
telligent men attempt to dispose of such a 
crime by shrugging their shoulders and saying 
that the Republicans are as bad as Democrats, 
and that one party cheats just as much as the 
other? It is not a question of party. 
a question of the stability of the Government. 
If Republicans organize and execute these vast 
schemes of fraud, why do not Democrats try to 
expose them? Simply because the Democratic 
managers know that if it be true that some Re- 
publicans cheat at the polls, the enormous frauds 
are perpetrated by Democrats for the benefit 
of the Democratic party. Therefore their pa- 
pers affect to sneer at what they call stale 
slanders and party tricks, When a Democratic 
candidate, as was the case in certain wards of 
New York, receives more majority than there 
are legal voters in the ward, is it a stale slan- 
der to say so? 

There should be a brief summary of the re- 
port of Mr. Lawrence cheaply published and 
scattered through the country, that the people 
of the United States may understand how they 
are cheated of their rights, and how the es- 
sential principle of the Government is assailed 
by the managers of the Democratic party in 
New York. They would then see the wisdom of 
the substance of the provisions which the report 
recommends. The United States alone should 
naturalize citizens, and defend by its own offi- 
cers and laws the national elections, Indeed, 
the whole system of naturalization, and every 
safeguard of the suffrage, should be abolished 
rather than intrusted to the administration of 
courts and magistrates which, like so many of 
those in the city of New York, again and again 
and again exposed in detail, have become an 
unspeakable disgrace to the American name. 





HITCHING UP. 


Presipent. Barxarp of Columbia College 
has announced that the system of marks for 
recitation has been abolished. Class-rank is 
now to be determined by half-yearly examina- 
tion in writing, each question to be valued in 
advance by the examiner. The system of 
discipline is also changed. There are to be 
no excuses for absence; but attendance upon 
three-quarters of the lectures in any department 
will be necessary for examination in it; and no 
student will be gradugted unless he has pagsed 
all the examinations. 

These changes are very reasonable, and they 
show that Columbia College is sensible of the 
great changes that are taking place in public 
opinion in regard to collegiate education, and 
is disposed to adapt itself to them. ‘The aver- 
age age at which young men enter college is 
now much greater than formerly. ‘The enter- 
ing examinations are so advanced that many an 
alumnus of @ score or more of years standing 
dubiously wonders if he could now proceed a 
freshman. The consequent presumption is that 
students come to study, not to paint the Presi- 
dent’s cow blue, nor to mitten the bell-clapper 
before morning prayers, and that they are to be 
treated accordingly. 

The old system of college discipline and po- 
lice was ludicrous and belittling. It was the 
result in great part of the fact that the Profess- 
ors were generally shy students or recluse cler- 
gymen, totally’ ignorant of life and of human 
natuge, and utterly bewildered in a crowd of 
boys. As a rule, and with striking exceptions, 
they were as little fitted to teach boys from fif- 
teen to twenty as they were to harness a horse. 
The head of a college was selected, as it was 
slyly said the English Bishops were, for skill in 
construing Greek. If young men had been 
mere Greek particles, that was an admirable 
rule. But as they were not, the result was not 
satisfactory. ‘The advantage of disregarding 
this tradition was shown in the appointment of 
Jostan Quincy as President of Harvard Col- 
lege. The mundane affairs of that venerable 
institution had fallen into sad disorder during 
the administration of a dignified and worthy 
clergyman, and the cloth opposed Mr. Qurxcy’s 
appointment. But he was confirmed, and his 
administration was the most prosperous and 
successful in the history of the College. Mr. 
Quincy's Latin was copious and correct; but 
his wide experience of men and affairs, acquired 
in important civic trusts and in contact with 
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society, was even more essential to the fit dis- 
charge of his duties, 

The old tradition of the College has been re- 
cently further disturbed by the tendency to ap- 
point young men to the presidency. It is found 
that many of the most efficient and best beloved 
of the teachers have been men in full sympathy 
with those around them, and the value of mere 
age has therefore signally dwindled. An anec- 
dote is going through the papers of a farmer 
near Ithaca, in this State, who met two not an- 
cient persons who had been upset in a sleigh. 
He stopped to help, and suggested that while 
one held the sleigh “t’other boy” should hitch 
up. ‘*T’other boy” was the President of the 
Cornell University. One thing, indeed, seems 
to be pretty clear: If the colleges in this coun- 
try are to be living influences they must re- 
nounce the traditions that are incompatible 
with the time. They must cherish that enthu- 
siasm for culture, that aspiration for ‘‘ sweet- 
ness and light” from which all effective study 
springs, and which depends very little upon 
mere pedagogy, and very much upon mutual 
sympathy and confidence. There is many a 
college gradually tipping over, like the sleigh 
at Ithaca, and if it would run along again 
smoothly and swiftly, it must summon “ t’oth- 
er boy” to hitch up. 





A LITTLE MORE. 


From the latest reports we should suppose 
that affairs were almost bad enough in Mexico 
for somebody to propose the immediate annex- 
ation of that country to the United States. 
Puebla, Mazatlan, Yucatan, Tlascala, Nueyo 
Leon, Quiroga, and other provinces, are heay- 
ing with revolution ; all the conditions of dis- 
order, ignorance, and wretchedness, which 
seemed to be so persuasive in the case of San 
Domingo, are amply supplied by Mexico, and 
if they were urgent arguments for the acquisi- 
tion of the one, they must be conclusive for 
that of the other. There are plots, counter- 
plots, riots, usurpations, poverty, and anarchy 
in Mexico, and if these do not fit a country for 
immediate admission into the Union, according 
to the current reasoning, what can? 

Cuba, also, is sadly disturbed. The revolu- 
tion there is formidable. ‘The ignorance and 
wretchedness of the people are also great. Is 
not Cuba nearly.fitted for annexation ? 

The House of Representatives has been busi- 
ly discussing the reduction of certain of our 
missions to the South American states. Gen- 
eral Burier is generously willing that General 
Kivipatrick shall continue to be minister to 
Chili; and General Banks thinks that the sav- 


| ing of forty thousand dollars is not to be placed 


against the disadvantage of no representation, 
or an abridged influence in those countries, 
But why discuss? They are all more or less 
revolutionary, wretched, and ignorant; why not 
take them all in, and save all the salaries of all 
the ministers ?” 

* Perhaps the United States,” says the New 
York Ztmes, “‘ might manage to absorb and di- 
gest the five northerly and northwesterly states 
of Mexico.” But why so small a bite? Why 
not the whole fruit? We are so in want of 
territory; what we have is so thoroughly peo- 


lation upon the frontiers and at the South is so 
patriotic and united ; we are so free from every 
kind of perplexing domestic question arising 
from races and extent, that nothing could be 
wiser than to absorb a few more foreign states 
and a few millions more of alien population. 
Possibly Spain, which is ig some trouble, might 
like to make an arrangement ; and Mr. Sewaxp 
has doubtless discovered that Russia has some 
possessions in Asia that she would sell at a bar- 
gain. ‘That would be especially attractive, be- 
cause, while we are so free from the questions 
to which we have alluded, we have also such 
an overflowing treasury. But the annexation 
of Mexico is plainly first in order—or say Mex- 
ico and San Domingo together. 





THE DEAD SOLDIERS. 

Tue loyal citizens of Louisville, Kentucky, 
have resolved to erect a suitable monument ii 
honor of the 3905 Union soldiers buried in the 
National Department of Cave Hill Cemetery 
in that city. The Committee state that in 
their military division, extending from West- 
ern Virginia to the Mississippi, and from the 
Ohio to the Gulf, there are twenty national 
cemeteries, in which are buried 114,648, in 
numbers varying from the 355 at Danville, 
Kentucky, to the 16,486 in the Nashville Cem- 
etery. ‘Lhirty-two States are represented in 
these cemeteries, and the Committee ask why 
each of those States should not have a monu- 
ment in each of the cemeteries. ‘They have 
carefully investigated, and have discovered how 
many of those buried belonged to each State, 
exclusive of the 13,705 buried at Andersonville, 
and of those registered as United States troops. 
Colonel E. B. Wartman, who is warmly interest- 
ed, is charged with the duty of gathering the 
dead into the cemeteries. 

While the Legislatures are spending money 
so recklessly they might well consider whether 
a little sum might not wisely be expended for 
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so pure and patriotic a purpose. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 
CONGRESS. 
Win tae Senate, greed to postyon 
n the Senate, it was to e th eal 
of the Tenure-of-Office > Ay bol 


bill.—A Dili was ry 
peng So office of Superintendent of j —-¥ aud 


In the House, a bill was ting the right 
of way to the Memphis, El Paso, and Pacific Railroad. 
—The Post-Office Appropriation bill was passed. 


Min the Ben: palais 

n the Senaie, the following bills were : one 
authorizing certain National Banks to change their 
names; another authorizing the Weetern Union ‘fel- 
egraph Company to import submarine wires free of 
duty; the Army Appropriation bill; a bill to amend 
the Judicial system; the Civil ts Act; and a bill 
“4 js a ng the extermination of fur-bearing animals 


4n the House, the Copper Tariff bill was passed over 
the President's veto, 115 to 56.—The report of the New 
York e m frauds was to.—The salary of 
the ‘ial Commissioner of Reveuue—Mr. Wells— 
was abolished. 
ats bens h Tariff bill passed 

b the Senate, the Copper Tariff bill was sed over 
the President's veto, ao to 12, 

In the House, the bill to strengthen public eredit 
and legalize gold contracts was passed, 119 w 0... 
February %: 

In the Senate, the bill to exempt mannfactarers of 
certain kinds of machinery ‘rom revenue tax was 


p , 

In the House, the Senate bill authorizing certain 
National Banks to change their names was 
The report of the Joint Committee on the Consular 
and re Appropriation bill was disagreed to. 
—The Constitutional Amendment proposition relat- 


ing to suffrage, reported by the Conference Commit- 
tee, was passed, 143 to 43. 
February 26: 


In the Senate, the Constitutional Amendment proyo- 
sition was passed in the same form as in the House, 
39 to 13. It does not include the right to hold office. 

In the House, the Deficiency Appropriation bill was 
passed. 

February 27: 

Tu the House, the contested election cases of Messrs. 
Hunt and Menard weve the subject of a long discus- 
sion, and both gentlemen were refused seats. Mr, 
Menard is a colored man, and was allowed to speak 
in his own behalf, the first instance of a colored map 
addressing either House of Congress. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


ment between United States regu- 
lars and the Indians took place betweeu the 15th and 
of January, at a point ten days’ travel west of 

the Witchita Mountains. Our troops were successful, 
ond ey destroyed au Indian village, besides kill- 

ge sav l 

A few days since a ry my: of Chinese womeu was 
refused permission to land by the local authorities 
of San Francisco. The reason given is the immorali- 
ty eas women. Rather oa Johu Chiua- 
man 

A report was received at Christi, T 
the 2d of February, to the effect that two h 
dians had attacked the ranchos of Los An 
Los Amios, on the road to Brownsville, slaugh- 
tered the entire Popeletics, num y men, 
women, and children. Troops were at once sent in 

ursuit. 
’ A very serious difficulty has arisen between Bishop 
M‘Quaid and the Catholics of Auburn. It appears 
that the Bishop removed Rev. Thomas O'Flaherty, 
who had been pastor of the Auburn con tion for 
twenty-three and appointed Rey. M. Kavanagh 
in his place, On Sunday, Fe 21, Father Kava- 
uagh attempted to say mass, when the congregation 
resolved iteelf into a public meeting and refused to 
allow him to proceed. A number of the promivent 
members took Father Kav h from the altar aud 
quietly led him out of the church, and the Bishop was 
induced to follow him, At a subsequent meeting the 
con tion resolved to stand py their old pastor, 
denounced the action of the Bishop, and declare 
they would no longer submit to the “ one-man pow- 
er” attempted to exercised over them, but to ap- 
peal to the Pope if necessary. y resolved 
that the new pastor should not occupy the parson- 


age. 
“The locomotive tender, the express care, 
cars, and a Pullman sleeping car of an express a 
on the Niagara Falls Railroad were thrown from the 
track near Gates Station, on the 28d of Febraary by 
a broken rail. The exprese and baggere cars roll 
into a ditch, and the sleeping car was thrown across 
ersons were seriously injured. 
David T. Valentine, Clerk of the Common Council 
for more than thirty years, and publisher of “ Valen- 
tine’s Manual," died on the afternoon of February 25, 
On the 2th of February Recorder Hackett of this 
city sentenced ten burglars to State Prison. The day 
before he sentenced seven criminals to the same place. 
The Naval Monument Committee, of which Vice- 
Admiral Porter is the Treasurer, has collected suffi- 
cient funds for the erection of a monement to the 
memory of the officers, sailors, and marines who fell 
in the differeut battles during our late sanguinary 
war. ‘6 


Another en 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


In the British Honse of Parliament February 22 Mr, 
Fortescue stated that the Government proposed to re- 
lease forty-five Fenian prisoners, some of whom were 
leaders in the late insurrectionary movements, Baron 
Lionel de Rothschild has been elected to the British 





Parliament. The Fenian prisoners, Costello and War- 
va, who were imprisoned in Dublin have beeu libera- 
t 


Another Polar expedition has sailed from Bremen. 

The Danish Minister of War urges the sale of the 
Danish West India Islands to the United States. 

The dedication of the American Methodist Theolog- 
ical Seminary at Frankfurt-on-the-Maine took place 
on the 18th of January, and the clergy and presiding 
elders from various parts of Germany and students 
were espe —— ~ were _ = in 
many of the c and by some of the 
in English re P. Kettell, United States Consul, 
Carleruhe, by Mr. Murphy, Consul - General, Frank- 
fort, and by Professor M‘Chesney, United States Con- 
sul, Newcastle. The seminary is a la four-story 
brick building in the eastern part of the city, com- 
manding a vigw of Frankfort and vicinity. Its coat 
will be about 400,000 francs, and the git of T. Martin, 
of Brooklyn, New York. This being the only Method- 
ist college in Germany will doubtless be a success, 
After the ceremony some 200 sat down to tea, and 
next day the clergy and professors were entertained 
at dinner at the Hotel D a gy in Frankfort by 
the American Coneu)-General, at which about fifteea 
clergymen and professors were present, 

@ SPAIN. 

e vote of thanks passed by the Spanish Cortes to 
tho retiring Provisional Government, and authorizing 
Marshal Serrano to form a new Ministry, was—for, 
180; against, 62, General Prim has assured the Cortee 
that the late dynasty would never reascend the throne, 


CUBA. 


successful. An order bas been issued to the 

the acid to She a i eee woe 

a te sum shot. ccounts from 

de ¢ aba state that cholers, is still and the 


inenrzeats are destroying the plantations fit vieln- 
aly. 
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pulpits, and cry out 


“Some to the common 
Liserty, FREEDOM, AND ENFRANCHISEMENT !” 
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'yranny is dead! 


Run hence, proclaim, cry it about the streets.” 





“Liberty! Freedom! T: 
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_ THE MYSTERY OF THE LOEW 
BRIDGE. 
I.—FROM HIS DIARY. 


I am not a spiritualist—I dare not be. Peo- 
ple strong of nerve may stand on the brink of 
the precipice, on the edge of the parapet, and, 
looking down, compute the dizzy depth. If I 
tremblingly approach a sickening horror seizes 
all my senses, a devil’s voice hisses in my ear, 
Cast thyself down from hence! Men of logical 
mind may draw aside the curtain of the grave 
and throw the steady plumb-line of their philo- 
sophic gaze into the yawning abysses of eternity. 
But for me—too well I know that “‘ that way 
madness lies.” Those who will may laugh at 
ghosts, or seek to meet them. I dare not be- 
lieve or disbelieve. ‘The air around us may be 
thronged with spirits ; we may live in their world, 
as insects live in ours, all unconscious of the 
higher existences about us; I shut my eyes. I 
never wish to see one, or for an instant to im- 
agine that I do. I dread the possible phantasms 
of a fevered brain as much as the real phantoms 
whose apparition would craze it. 

“From all crafts and assaults of the devil, Good 
Lord deliver us !" 

Iam not atimid man. No one dares call me 
a coward. I fought my way through the four 
years of the Rebellion, and won my major’s 
straps in the charge at Gettysburg. I can lift 
with pride these heavy masses of hair and show 
the gleaming white scar that marks clear across 
my skull the lightning course of one of those bul- 
lets from which I never flinched. But my weap- 
ons are not spiritual, and I would rather meet 
may deadliest foe in open fight at noonday than 
@ncounter the ‘‘dear departed shade” of my best 
friend in “the dead waste and middle of the 
night.” 

Ghosts never walk in sunlight, do they ? 

It is inexplicable. I can not bear to think of 
it, and that is why I have filled this page of my 
diary with moralizing instead of a simple record 
of the day’s adventures, as my habit is. I can 
not stop thinking of it, so perhaps I had better 
write it down and see if I can not get rid of the 
burden that oppresses me by giving up its keep- 
ing to this journal, which no eye but my own can 
ever see. 

It is only a photograph—or rather a ferreotype 
—of the Fulton Street Bridge, and one of the 
crowds that daily assemble upon that elevated 
thoroughfare. Only a ferreotype, and I have an- 
other like it, though taken on a different day. 
Both are poorly taken, and to a casual eye the 
second seems a duplicate of the first, though of 
course the crowds are different. They are much 
alike; that is the trouble—too much alike. 

In the first place, I am in each of them, and 
in nearly the same position. There, in about the 
middle of the bridge, near the railing, is my face 
—there, just under— 

This is how I came to have it taken. New 
York is a great city. It can afford to throw 
twenty thousand dollars into the mud, as Sir 
Walter cast his velvet cloak, to save royal feet a 
wetting, and then stand by and laugh to see the 
sovereigns ignore and pass around it, and laugh 





at them if they don’t. 
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“IS THAT THE WAY IT LOOKS ON THE BRIDGE?" 


The papers say that only 


country people avail themselves of the new bridge. 
I am a countryman, I suppose, and I am not 


ashamed to own it, though I might say instead 
that I am in business in the city. But, in fact, 
my business only calls me into town two or three 


times a week, and I still live in my father’s home 
on the farm in New Jersey where I was born. I 
had hoped by this time to be living in a home of 
my own, with wife and children about me; but 
now— Well, I have told my journal that secret 
too. 
As I was starting for the city last Friday my 
little sister Sue called after me, pees 

‘Do, Harry, bring me home a picture of tlie 
Fulton Street Bridge.” 

I remembered her as I passed it going to my 
lunch, and, as thuch to please her as to gratify 
my own curiosity, I mounted the long staircase, 
intending to surprise her with a picture of myself 
in that of the bridge. 

With this intention I elbowed my way through 
the crowd, and obtained a position clése to the 
railing on the lower side, which would be, as 
nearly as I could calculate, in the direct focus of 
the camera. The view of Broadway from this 
point was an interesting one, and I watched the 
counter currents of humanity flowing ceaselessly 
through it, with pleasure at first. But even such 
an elevation as I looked down from was enough 
to make my head « little dizzy, and I was glad 
when the eccentric photographer, who daily takes 
the bridge as Joshua took Jericho, with the blast 
of a trumpet, sounded his horn to give warning 
of his purpose, while thie veiled eye of the came- 
ra was slowly turned upon’ the expectant crowd. 
There was a sudden stir and rustle as.each one 
endeavored to strike an attitude supposed to be 
becoming; again the horn sounded; a sudden 
quiet and silence fel! upon us; the veil was drawn 
from the eye of the Cyclops, and we remained 
petrified for an eternity of five seconds, till oie 
more blast broke the spell and set us free. 

I took one glance up Broadway, and then 
hurried down on the other side of the bridge, 
glad enough to find my feet on a level with terra 
Jtrma once more, : 

‘Then I ran up to the photographer's saloon, 
}aid my twenty-five cents, just glanced at the 
| icture to assure myself that it was the right one, 
und, recognizing my own face, put the precious 
article into my pocket-book and hurried away to 
my restaurant, where I had appointed a meeting 
on business with a gentleman. From that time 
until I had to take the boat to catch the Jast train 
which could get me home that night, I was so 
pressed that I could not even read the day's pa- 
pers. So,-when I got on the train, I borrowed 
a lantern of the conductor, whom I knew, and, 
sitting in a freight car, enjoyed them and my pipe 
all the way home. 

As I unfolded the /Tera/ld my eye was caught 
by one of the “* personals,” because of its head- 
ing: 

Fulton Street Bridge. 
Monday. Spirit. 


First time. Meet again on 

Of course I forgot the foolish thing as soon as 
I read it, and occupied myself with the more im 
portant topics of the paper. 

It was late when I reached the house, and, let- 
ting myself in with my night-key, I walked sofily 
up the stairs to my room, But there was a light 
in the one next to it, which was Sue’s. She is 
a romantic child, and I suspect her of sitting up 
late sometimes to read novels. She heard my 
step, and threw open her déor to meet me, mak 
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ing a pretty picture as she stood on the threshold 
in her scariet dressing-sack and white skirts, with 
her dark hair unbound and rippling over her 
shoulders. 

“Qh, Harry! have you brought me the pic- 
ture?” 

“ Yes, little goosey, come and get it,” I said, 
throwing my arm around her waist, and kissing 
her rosy lips in hearty, big-brother style as I drew 
her into my room. 

‘* Why don’t you wear your hair that way all 
the time, Sue? ‘It's all the fashion in New York. 
Or, if you'd rather make some money, cut it off 
and send it to one of the city girls to sew on to 
her hat. That's the way they do. 
it long?” and I drew it through my fingers ad- 
miringly, till she called me a horrid boy for tan- 
gling it, and commenced diving unceremoniously 
into the depths of my over-coat pockets. 

‘‘Not there, child; you are not acquainted 
ith the topography of a gentleman’s pockets. 
‘There, do you know any one in that crowd?” I 
threw the picture on the bureau before her. 

‘Oh, Harry, there you are yourself, you dear 
old thing! I knew you in a minute, though you 
have got two mustaches. What did you move 
vour head for? Is that the way it looks on the 
bridge? How funny! But who is that looking 
over your shoulder ?” 

** Some rag-picker, I suppose, or maybe a pick- 
pocket; there were plenty of them up there.” I 
laughed, and took up the picture to examine it 
for the first time. 

It was curious. I saw nothing remarkable at 
first, but as 1 held the picture to the light under 
my student-lamp I did perceive, dimly visible in 
the throng behind me, a face very different from 
all the rest, just above my left shoulder. It 
seemed to fill up an opening in the crowd of 
heads, but nothing was visible of the body which 
belonged to it. It was a woman's face, and dif- 
ferent from the rest in that it was unadorned 
by any bonnet (I was going to say unshaded, but 
what face is not in these days ?), in that the eyes 
were closed, or nearly so, in that the whole ex- 
pression was one of death, not life. 

Perhaps I am making my description more ac- 
curate than it could have been that evening. My 
little sister had not noticed as much as this, I 
know, and the whole impression was so blurred 
that only a critical eye could have distinguished 
one face from another. Only, this one seemed 
a little more distinct than the rest. It was as if 
all the others had moved, and this one alone re- 
tained self-control, and remained entirely motion- 
less 

** A Sister of Charity, I should think, Sue, 

practicing sanctification of the eyes in penance 
fur having her picture taken.” 
- Ts it really, do you think?” she innocently 
asked, and, giving me another kiss for good- 
night, ran off to her own room, carrying her 
treasure with her, and I went to bed. 

I don’t remember that I dreamed that night. 
Perhaps I did without knowing it, for about two 
o'clock I woke with.a sudden start, fancying that 
what roused me was a rush of cold air on my 
face, and the loud spoken words: ** Meet again 
on Monday!” Aad, just as I opened my eyes, 
the white dead face of the picture floated before 
me, and then dissolved into the darkness. 

i started up in bed and gazed eagerly after it ; 
then, recollecting myself, sank back again on my 
pillow. But I could not keep my eyes shut. I 
was trembling all over in a nervous chill, and at 
last made up my mind that I should have to en- 
dure one of my wakeful nights, and might as 
well make the best of it. I lighted my lamp, 
partially dressed myself, and, raking the cinders 
off the top of my fire, sat down in dressing-gown 
and slippers, thinking that I might perhaps read 
inyself to sleep in my arm-chair. 

Perhaps I might, if it had not been for that 
face. It troubled me more than I liked to own, 
and the confused fancies of my dream still lin- 
gered, as such fancies are apt to, until dispelled 
by the light of day. 

I thought I would look at that picture again ; 
and as Sue always left her door ajar at night, I 
was able to creep softly into her room and steal 
it out of her drawer without waking her. The 
face seemed even more distinct to me than it had 
at first. So shadowy, yet so stern, and oh, so 
dead! I felt that Sue would surely notice it if 
she looked at it again, and resolved to make 
some excuse to her for not returning it. It took 
possession of me. I sat gazing, gazing at it, till 
1 was afraid to look over my shoulder lest I 
should meet those eyes unveiled; sat so till the 
day broke and the shadows fled. 

Then I must confess that things wore a differ- 
ent aspect, and, after g@ bracing bath had cooled 
the fever of the night, I felt rather ashamed of 
inyself. I did not give up the picture to Sue, 
however, but told her I did not want such a mis- 
representation of myself to be exhibited, and that 
I should destroy it and get her a better one. 

Destroy it! Rather might it destroy me. 

But I would not look at it again; and as the 
days went on the unpleasant impression wore off, 
and I had reasoned myself into the conviction 
that the strange effect had been produced by 
some peculiarity of the atmosphere or the instru- 
ment, and exaggerated by my heated and wearied 
brain. I feel the need of keeping this brain of 
mine quiet, so I tried to put the whole affair out 
of my thoughts. 

{ had not expected to go to the city under a 
week, but something turned up in business that 
called me there sooner. I was walking down 
Broadway with a friend, so busily engaged in 
conversation that I did not notice where we were. 
‘The people in front of us stopped, as if to wait 
fur some obstruction to pass, and we stopped, 
too, necessarily; and also naturally suspended 
conversation for a moment. 

In the pause the words were loudly sounded 
im omyv ears: 
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I glanced up. We were at the foot of the Ful- 
ton Street Bridge. 

‘*Did you speak ?” I asked my friend. 

Is any thing the matter? You look 
faint. 

“Oh no, indeed,” I said; ‘‘ but excuse me. 
I have just remembered an appointment close by, 
and must put off our talk till to-morrow. I shall 
be in town again, or, perhaps, not go out to- 
night. Meet me at the Astor House at eleven. 
Good-by,” and I turned down Fulton Street, ab- 
ruptly, walked around the block, and came back 
to the bridge. An irresistible impulse drew me 
up the stairs, and to my former position by the 
railing. But this time I carefully searched the 
crowd as I entered it, scanned every face about 
me, and, when the horn sounded the first time, 
looked quickly back over each shoulder. I was 
satisfied that all was right. Every head wore 
the conventional attire, all the faces were decided- 
ly material, and unquestionably alive. I felt 
quite at my ease. 

The horn sounded the second time. A chill 
seized me, and I would have given worlds to look 
back once more, but I seemed paralyzed, and I 
know I kept still that time. 

Once more I paid my quarter; once more I 
looked at my picture—and oh! once more I saw 
that face, just over my shoulder as before, only 
the crowd was thinner, and more of it could be 
seen. The bands of hair combed smoothly down 
as over the brow of death; the downcast eyes; 
the nose less saintly, and the mouth with an ex- 
pression that I had not discovered in the first 
picture. The lips full, half parted in a smile, as 
if ready to tell the secret of the veiled eyes—a 
smile of life on a dead face, a smile seductive, be- 
wildering, half sweet, half cruel. And below, 
in dimmer outline, as if receding, an appearance 
which gave the impression of a figure floating in 
the air, was the cloudy suggestion of the swell- 
ing, half veiled bosom. 

More than my first terror seized me as I gazed 
upon it. Whose was this face, and what had she 
to do with me? I went back to the bridge. Of 
course I could not take that picture to Sue. I 
must try once more. When would the horn 
sound again? Not for an hour, I was told. I 
was faint with hunger and excitement, but I took 
no lunch. I spent the whole hour upon the 
bridge, watching every one of the crowd contin- 
ually passing and repassing over it, but watching 
in vain. 

The next time the trumpet gave warning I 
chose @ position as far from my original one as 
was consistent with the possibility of securing a 
likeness, still taking my former precaution of 
looking over each shoulder at the last moment. 
To my great relief my scheme was successful, 
and no ghostly companion appeared beside me. 
The picture was a very one, too; and I 
felt almost happy as, saying to myself, ‘‘'There, 
now, that will do for Sue,” I put it carefully into 
my breast-pocket, and strapped the other into 
my note-book with the original one. 

I am ashamed to tell, even to this journal, how 
the rest of that day was spent. I neglected my 
business, and though I did force myself to eat 
between times, and to drink several cups of café 
noir (I never take any thing stronger), every re- 
turning hour found me ready for the blast of 
doom, quite careless of the remarks at last made 
upon my frequent reappearance by a few loafing 
boys who seemed to be spending the day on the 
bridge themselves. 

**T say, Bill, here come the swell ’s a-gettin’ 
up 2 picture-show all of his own mug!” 

‘*Qh, he’s goin’ to run for Congress, and is 
agoin’ to sell them to pay expenses.” 

**Say, mister, please gi’ me a quarter to buy 
one of your pictures for "Liza ?” 

Yes, I actually spent all the afternoon in these 
experiments, and made the discovery that the 
haunted ground of the bridge extended over 
about a third of its length, and that the middle 
third. Beyond this boundary, toward either 
end, I could stand alone without my strange at- 
tendant. But I came no nearer a solution of 
the mystery of her presence within these limits, 
and, when the fading light and lessening crowd 
forced the insatiate photographer to draw in his 
horn, I left the bridge in a state of nervous ex- 
citement which I was ashamed of but could not 
control. 

I did not return home that night, but staid at 
the house of an intimate friend, and went to the 
theatre with the family in the evening. On our 
return we found two of the young ladies who had 
remained at home with visitors, deeply engaged 
in the mysteries of Planchette. I had never ex- 
amined into the merits of this oracular toy, avoid- 
ing it with my usual dread of the supernatural ; 
but now something impelled me to say : 

**Can Planchette answer mental questions ?” 

‘*Oh yes, indeed; only try it, Mr. Neilson— 
tell us when you've asked the question.” 

‘**T have asked it.” 

Planchette started off without hesitation, and 


| wrote in a fair, round hand that I could read 


without stooping: ‘* Spirit.” 

‘*Ts that the right answer, Mr. Neilson?” 

**T asked who is present.” 

** Oh, then that is a stupid answer, Planchette ; 
can't you tell us whose spirit?” chided the fair 
priestess. But nothing more could be drawn 
from the oracle than a constant repetition of this 
response, and I professed to be more than satis- 
fied with it. So indeed I was. 

Then I asked ‘‘ where have I met you?” and, 
with some embarrassment, Planchette wrote, less 
legibly than before, ‘* Lo—Low—” 

‘*What can that mean, Neilson?” said my 
friend, as we stooped to decipher it, 

‘* Pshaw, girls, your Spirit don't know how to 
spell! It means the Loew Bridge, I’ve no doubt. 
That's a good joke.” 

‘*So it does—that must be it!” they cried in 
chorns, and never noticed that their good joke 
had struck me to the heart. 





I only asked one question more, and that also 
a silent one. It was, 

‘* Have you any thing to say to me?” and the 
answer came promptly : 

** Meet me by moonlight alone.” 

A trifling answer it seemed, and I joined in 
the laugh it raised and went off to bed, thorough- 
ly exhausted by the excitements of the day. To 
bed, but I can hardly say to sleep. My weary 
brain had scarcely lost consciousness when it 
waked again into that condition of semi-trance 
which is not perhaps peculiar to my own expe- 
rience. First comes a conscious sense of being 
asleep, then the mind gradually wakens more 
and more, and tries to act as usual through its 
bodily medium, but in vain. The body lies in 
heavy slumber. ‘The soul seems partly detached 
from it, and the connection broken between spirit 
and nerves. ‘The ghastly fear of that complete 
detachment, which is death, comes over .the soul, 
and the will makes fierce struggles to regain its 
mastery of the body, until, with a shriek of tor- 
ture, the bondslave wakes. How great the real 
danger of death in this state may be I do not 
know, but it is my conviction that many of those 
who have been found dead in their beds, after 
having retired in apparent health, have died in 
one of these struggles. I am sure that I came 
very near dying in mine. 

The state is always a dreamless one. ‘The 
mind possesses more than its usual activity ; and 
so I know that what I saw was real, and not a 
fancy. I was more than ever under the com- 
plete dominion of the trance; and while I lay 
there powerless, helpless, unable to move or cry 
out, I saw that face grow out of the darkness ; 
I saw that floating form, and pleading, wreathing 
arms extended. <A bewildering rapturous vision 
of beauty! I heard words impossible to utter. I 
know what the lips said, what the smile meant 
—not even here can I write it—all, all but the 
secret of the downcast eyes. When shall their 
veil be lifted ? when shall I read their mystery ¢” 

The voice said, 

** In moonlight—at midnight—between carth 
and heaven.” 

Then another form appeared—one that I had 
loved, and love still dearer than my life. A glory 
round the bright brow, a shining cross upon the 
pure bosom, a look of ineffable love and com- 
passion on the dear face. I struggled, but vain- 
ly, to stretch my arms toward it. The other vi- 
sion faded, a hand whose gentle touch I knew 
was laid upon my forehead, and I sank into a 
natural quiet slumber. 

* * « ~ 7 * 

Months have passed since the last page in my 
journal was written. How insufficient it now 
seems to meas [look it over! I have not visited 
the Fulton Street Bridge since then. There is 
noneed. I have not consulted mediums or ora- 
cles. The last one I saw told me that I am con- 
stantly attended by a beautiful spirit. As if I 
did not know it. Am I not a spirit myself? and 
can not I leave this material form and hold high 
converse with ethereal minds at will? I have 
traveled far since the above record was penned ; 
and now in a distant city I hear that the Loew 
Bridge is to be taken down. If it prove to be 
the truth I must hurry home. 

My journey has been one of business, and it 
has been eminently successful. All my plans 
have prospered ; all my speculations have thriven 
beyond my wildest hopes, and without as great 
care of them as I had expected to give. For, to 
tell the truth, if the heads of the firm knew all 
the details of my life, they might charge me 
with inattention to business. But they will be 
satisfied when I go to them with half a million 
of dollars in my hand. And J know how the 
results were secured, but they don't. It is she, 
my guide—my beautiful one—who leads me on 
to fortune and glory. In visions of the night, in 
voices of the air, in soft touches that thrill my 
throbbing brow, her presence is with me. In 
the weary watches of darkness those solemn eyes 
calm the fever of my soul; as I walk these streets, 
a stranger among strangers, a gentle hand is laid 
upon my shoulder, and sometimes even from 
the hurrying crowd before me a face looks back 
—her face. ‘That smile beckons me on; but 
when I dart forward to increase my speed, so as 
to gain upon it imperceptibly, it ever eludes me, 
and melts into air just as I think to overtake it. 
I am weary with thepursuit. Mine—mine—but 
when shall I reach her? The day is coming! 
One thing grieves me. I never see that other 
face of the star and the cross. It was once the 
beloved face of my good angel. Has she desert- 
ed me? 

But, then, whose is this face? I can not be 
unhappy while that smile shines upon me. Un- 
happy! Every nerve throbs with ecstasy, every 
vein thrills with fire, in the exaltation of spirit 
and sense in which I live. Have I ever lived be- 
fore ? 

Ah! as I write, that hand creeps over my 
face, and in the— 

- * . ~ * * 

I have half an hour before the train leaves, 
and the porter has taken my trunk. JI may as 
well spend the time of waiting in making one 
more entry in my journal, which goes into my 
valise. 

Midnight is a good time to start. The night 
shines more than the day to me, and then—I 
shall get there in just about twenty-four hours 
if all goes well—and all will. Yes, this is the 
very time of all times to begin my journey, 
though the clerk asked me, when J paid my bill, 
if I would not prefer the morning train so as to 
have a good night's rest; and, as I left the room, 
I heard him say to some one, ‘** That man looks 
as if he hadn't slept for a month.” I sujpose I 
do look somewhat worn, and I have been rather 
wakeful lately; but what does that matter’ I 
slept last night at any rate, though not in bed. I 
believe I went to sleep while ii die very act of 





writing. To sleep—but what of that? What 
is the sleep of the body, of mere matter which 
ever sleeps unless aroused by sprit forces? Was 
I asleep when, at the touch of that hand, the eyes 
of my soul unclosed and the curtain rolled from 
the future ? 

How shall I paint that vision? Darkness 
all-enveloping around me, blue depths of more 
mysterious darkness ubove, and, glowing, float- 
ing on the sombre back-ground, midway between 
the two profounds, a swaying pathway of light, 
of rainbows, of sunset clouds! My unbound 
spirit ran up with winged fvet the steps that led, 
like Bethel’s shining ladder, from earth to heav- 
en—the heaven of my hopes—the heaven of that 
face, that form, that floated above the aerial ren- 
dezvous in soft and changing auroral radiance ; 
so glowing, so subtle, so evanescent. The white 
arins lured me on, the smile grew brighter, more 
significant, the veiling eyelids seemed slowly ris- 
ing. Then, even as the cold fires of the north 
stream suddenly from the horizon to the zenith, 
and as suddenly disappear, so the vision before 
me glowed and vanished. I woke to earthly 
life with the strange sensation, common to such 
startled wakings, of falling from an eminence. 
Woke to find it a dream, but a dream of proph- 
ecy. I know that when next I climb those shin- 
ing steps to meet her the secret of those veiled 
eyes will be revealed. 

My brain seems bursting with the awful joy. 
I shall fly on the wings of night to my splendid 
fate. Only to me is the honor given. ‘Those 
eyes with all their dread secrets in them will 
look straight into mine, and I shall meet their 
gaze unflinching, as the eagle looks at the sun, 
as the dead look up at God! 


Il.—WHAT THE POLICEMAN TOLD THE 
REPORTER. 

Yes, Sir, the bridge is nearly down, and good 
riddance to it. Little good it ever did to any 
body, unless to the people from the country, who 
crossed it just to say they had, and the pick- 
pockets who stole their silver watches, or the 
picture-man who made liis fortune, they say. It 
was all a mistake, Sir. It took longer to climb 
to the top of it than to take your chance among 
the carts, if you were used to it; and as for the 
ladies, bless their souls, there's not one of them 
but would rather trust me to take her over than 
to drag her pretty Balmoral up those muddy 
stairs. 

That's all the good it ever did; and as for the 
harm—why, not to speak of the cost to the city, 
which nobody seems to mind, and not to speak 
of the row Knox made about its darkening his 
windows—after all the harm it did can’t be car- 
ried away with the rubbish. The more’s the 
pity! 

It only happened not a fortnight ago, Sir; 
and though it’s not much afraid of ghosts 7 am, 
you can’t wonder that I don’t enjoy being night- 
wetchman on this beat yet. It was rather a cold 
and stormy night when it happened, and I was 
walking about pretty brisk to keep my blood 
moving, when about midnight I saw a cab drive 
up Courtland Street and drop a gentleman at the 
corner of Broadway, and then drive off quite 
rapid. Of course there was nothing particularly 
suspicious in such a circumstance; and the time 
is most forgotten when the very sight of a smal) 
black carpet-bag in a man’s hand would scare 
every one to death with the idea of rebel spies 
and incendiaries. Still it seemed rather strange 
for a traveler to stop at midnight and not at the 
door of any hotel or private house, aud you know 
it’s our business to keep our eyes open, Sir. So 
I just kept mine on this man, and as he started 
up town [ followed him, not close, you know, 
Sir, but at a respectful distance—not to intrude. 
It was a wild sort of night—cold and windy. 
The sky was full of driving clouds; but the 
moon was at the full, and I could see all he did 
a long way off. He was a young-looking fellow, 
slight built, and I knew that if any thing was 
wrong, as I didn’t believe there was, that I could 
easily overhaul him. I noticed something a little 
queer about his walk. It was irregular, he would 
walk very slow a while as if he was going to 
sleep, and then he would start up and almost 
run and then stop again. But then. he might 
have had a late supper somewhere, and that 
seemed like enough. Any way I watched him 
till he got to this crossing, just where you're 
standing, Sir, this minute, and he put his hand 
on the rail just as yours is as if he would go up. 
But the steps were barred. The work of tearing 
down the bridge had been commenced that very 
day, and the balcony on the upper side had been 
taken away; so to prevent any chance of acci- 
dent the stairs were blocked. He seemed sur- 
prised to find it so, and I was, you may be sure, 
to see him, after waiting a moment, throw his 
valise over and then spring over the bars him- 
self and walk up the stairs. Still he was quiet 
enough, and seemed to know what he was about. 
I called out to him to tell him that the railing 
was gone; but he paid no attention to my voice, 
though I was quite near enough for him to hear 
it, and just kept on up the stairs. Of course if 
it was his fancy to take a last look from the 
bridge by midnight it was no business of mine, 
and I thought that after he came down I would 
try it myself. I had got quite up to the bridge 
by the time he reached the top, and, not to let 
him think he was watched if he happened to 
notice me, I walked slowly on toward the Park; 
but turned when I got into the shade of St. 
Paul's and looked back. He was leaning against 
the railing on the lower side—just about there 
he stood, Sir, in the middle of the bridge, look- 
ing up town, or rather up at the moon. It was 
sh‘ning full on his face, and made it look ghastly 
aud wild even from where I stood. Just then 
‘Trinity clock began to strike twelve. He raised 
his finger up this way as if counting the strokes, 


| and—how would you have felt in my place, Sir? 


—Jjust as the last one sounded he lifted both aims 
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above his head, so! and rushing across the bridge 
before I saw what he was about, cried out, ‘‘ Com- 
ing,” and sprang! not as if he had any idea of 
falling—sprang up as if he expected to grasp 
something in his arms. 

I tell you what, Sir, my head reeled with that 
scream, and that rush through the air, and that 
awful thud as his body struck the pavement. I've 
seen men killed in rows, and in the war, when 
every body about was screaming and yelling and 
fighting like devils, but that didn’t sicken me 
like this. It didn’t seem as if I could move at 
first, and then I rushed down the street to him 
like mad, striking my club on the pavement as I 
ran. He was dead, Sir—quite dead: he hadn't 
struck on his head, but his neck was broken by 
the concussion, and his face had the aw‘ulest 
look you ever saw: the mouth and eyes wide 
open—ah! it makes my flesh crawl now to think 
of it. Just wild, staring madness, Sir. Assist- 
ance came up as I was working over him, and 
we carried him to the station-house, and then 
went back for the carpet-bag which he had left 
at the foot of the stairs. In that we found quite 
‘enough to identify him; his name and address 
in full—‘‘ Harry Mortimer Neilson, Closter, N. 
J.”—on all his papers. A lot of confused ac- 
counts and long rows of large figures, with their 
totals set down as ‘* $500,000 to my credit, 
verified by the . der.” Then a queer sort of 
diary that we coi ‘dn’t make much head or tail 
of, and half a doz ‘tintypes of the bridge, with 
himself in each one. 

We telegraphed to his friends, and his brother 
came down the next morning and identified him. 
The family wanted it kept quiet, and managed to 
somehow, though, 01 course, there had to be an 
inquest, and the verdict was what you might ex- 
pect—Suicide, while laboring under insanity. His 
friends had not seemed to suspect him of it, 
though they had noticed some queer things 
about him for some time; especially some let- 
ters he had written about business that hinted at 
some wonderful speculations he had made. But 
it came out in the inquest that all the poor fel- 
low’s trouble was owing to that cursed bridge. 
He got a notion that every time he went on it he 
was haunted by a spirit, whose picture was taken 
looking over his shoulder every time that his was. 
He dwelt on the notion till it drove him mad, 
and led him to his death. 

But you may believe that the hardest work 
ever given me was when I was detailed in citi- 
zen’s dress to accompany his body home to his 
family. He seemed to have been the favorite 
son and brother, and he had one little sister that 
just took on so as to break one’s heart to see her. 
She insisted that it was all her fault—that she 
had killed him, because she had asked him first 
to bring her a picture of the bridge, and he had 
had his own taken on it to please her. It was 
heart-breaking! 

Oh, as to the pictures, Sir. Yes, it was cu- 
rious; there was such a face in every one, just 
over his shoulder too. I kept one myself, and 
you can look at it; but that’s easy enough ex- 
plained. If he had had a clear enough brain to 
think of looking at the other ferreotypes, taken 
without him, he would have found the same in 
plenty of them. And nobody but a crazy man 
could help seeing what it is, especially in the 
later ones (they were all dated), where it was 
plainer. It was nothing more nor less than the 
face of one of them white statues on the new 
Bank building, taken through the crowd. If 
you like to try it you can get up this staircase 
yet without much trouble, and stand in the same 
position that he did that night, Sir, and see for 
yourself, 


NEXT-DOOR NEIGHBORS. 


Next-poor neighbors have ever been fast 
friends or bitter enemies. They have either 
fought and died for each other—in very barbar- 
ous times, of course—or they have cut each oth- 
er’s throats ; and the one thing, it is sad to say, 
they have done much oftener than the other. 
Strong hate seems, as a matter of course, to 
spring from close vicinity in these old times. 
The Capulets and the Montagues must have 
been next-door neighbors, though Shakspeare 
does not say so. Superficial people may think 
that Romeo and Juliet more than made up the 
feud; but deep thinkers will rather consider 
these gentle Veronese lovers as illustrious excep- 
tions than as precedents at all affecting the two 
great laws of love and hate, which rule next-door 
neighborships. Besides, it is all very well to 
talk of the Romeo who takes poison and dies at 
his Juliet’s feet. 

With the progress of time and good-breeding, 
next-door neighbors have grown to be civilly af- 
fectionate or politely rancorous, and now, as a 
rule, the kissing, or the bickering, as the case 
may be, is carried out on the most moderate 
scale. When next-door neighbors meet, they 
bow to, or stare at, or cut each other as distantly 
as they well can do these things, and they gen- 
erally walk through life as they mostly go to 
heaven, by roads that, having once met at right- 
angles, are never by any means to meet again, 
but go on widening and widening away till they 
flow into the great reconciling sea of death. 

But still we meet every how and then, chiefly 
in small or out-of-the-way places, with instances 
of cruel hate or tender love, of bitter animosity 
or kind and brotherly offices, which bring back 
the old relation in its vivid aspect before us— 
modified, indeed, by change of manners, but still 
the same at heart. Such instances must be known 
to many; two will illustrate our meaning. 

‘Two workmen were next-door neighbors in one 
of the London suburbs. They lived at peace for 
a whole year; then, the dog of one having flown 
at the child of the other, war was declared. Still, 
though embittered on both sides by wives and 
children, the contest was carried on languidly. 
But hate was there, passive and phlegmatic in 








one man, keen and active in the other, and, un- 
luckily, strong in both. ‘These men drank freely, 
and used to meet and quarrel at the same public 
house. It was inevitable that they should come 
to blows, and at length they did. The phleg- 
matic man, being much the stronger of the two, 
had no trouble in defeating his enemy. The 
worsted one was henceforth bent upon revenge, 
and chance, or his own ingenuity, gave him what 
he wanted. He came one evening to the usual 
haunt, his face still bearing thé mark of the blow 
that had felled him. He drank his beer in surly 
silence ; he bore with his foe’s boastful looks and 
with the jeering of the by-standers ; but when he 
went to pay his reckoning, and was waiting for 
his thange, he said to the landlady : 

**T owe you something, Mrs. Smith. Please 
to make it all square. That man,” and he point- 
ed a scornful forefinger at his enemy, ‘* is a thief! 
I come here no more; that man is a thief. He 
got three months for robbing his master ten years 
back. Let him deny it—let him deny it!” 

Pale, ghastly, and struck as by death, the 
wretched man stood there and denied nothing. 
They all stared, and he denied nothing. ‘They 
Jooked askance at him, and he denied nothing. 
It was true. He had been a thief once—once 
only—for he was one of the very few men who, 
having thus fallen, rise out of and triumph over 
their sin. He was honest now, and therefore the 
discovery and the shame were too much for him. 
He slunk away with rage and grief in his heart, 
and was seen in the public house no more. Nor 
was this all. His story spread. Llis wife, on 
learning it, reviled him; his children got to be 
ashamed of him; the whole world he felt had in 
some sort turned against him. He could not bear 
this new lot. He rose early one morning, went 
out, and never came back. And the saddest part 
of this sad story is, that his triumphant enemy 
never repented his share in his neighbor's ruin. 

These two men, who could have lived at peace 
so easily if they had but been a little farther 
apart, could not resist the opportunities for dis- 
like and animosity which vicinity threw in their 
way. And what is true of hatred is happily also 
true of love. Natures which might have remain- 
ed languidly wrapped up in self-indulgence for- 
ever, are roused to generous exertion and self- 
forgetfulness by the same close relation. 

A few years ago there came to a little county 
town of England a lady whom we shall call Miss 

«Jennings, This was not her name, indeed; but 
her story is a true one, and that is the only mat- 
ter of interest in this case. She came to take 
possession of a little house and of a hundred a 
year, both of which she had inherited through 
the death of an uncle whom she had never seen, 
and who had never done her a kindness. She 
tried to mourn for him, and she could not. She 
also tried in her conscientiousness to be grateful 
to him; but she soon found out that her gratitude 
to the deceased was all for his dying just as she 
was worn out with labor. Miss Jennings was 
too honest to make-believe that she was grieving ; 
she was too good to rejoice; so she put on black 
clothes, took a little maid-servant to wait upon 
her and to keep her company, and settled down 
in her own house for the first time in her 
life. 

There is an age when selfishness is a delicious 
feeling, whatever moralists may say. Miss Jen- 
nings had been tossed about in London till home 
had lost its meaning for her. And now she had 
her own home, and she could live and die in it. 
For years she had gone out early and come in 
late, and now she could sit within the whole day 
long if it so pleased her. Instead of the three 

lants in flower-pots, which the first frost always 
killed, Miss Jennings had her own garden. , And 
to make her happiness complete, Miss Jennings 
could now indulge in what had been the day- 
dream of her latter years—a painted glass win- 
dow. It is all very well to deride such simple 
longings, but you see they often come when oth- 
ers depart. Miss Jennings had had brighter 
dreams once—dreams of husband, home, and 
children; and when these withered away before 
the chill breath of old Father ‘Time, she took 
refuge in harmless fancies. Of these the painted 
glass window was the last, and Miss Jennings 
was a proud and happy woman when it was put 
up in the landing, and gold, and ruby, and sap- 
phire hues fell on her staircase carpet. ‘‘I shall 
always think of my poor uncle when I look at 
that window,” thought Miss Jennings in the 
warmth of her gratitude to the dead. And so 
she did think of the old gentleman, faithfully if 
not tenderly, and thus the little landing window 
got to be a sort of memorial window, and per- 
haps it was as true and as religious in its way as 
many of its more ambitious brethren displaying 
their dim gorgeousness in solemn old cathedrals. 

This pleasant, selfish little life had lasted 
through the summer-time, and winter was be- 
ginning with a new series of delights, under the 
shape of cozy evenings by the fireside, a bright 
lamp on the table, and a three-volume novel in 
the fat, white hands of plump Miss Jennings, 
who leaned back in the most comfortable of 
arm-chairs to read it, when next-door neighbors 
stepped in and blotted out the fair picture. On 
a dreary snowy evening, when the wind, blowing 
so gustily without, made the comfort within 
doubly pleasant, Miss Jennings, who was gently 
nodding over a love scene, was roused by the in- 
timations conveyed by her little maid—that Mr. 
Brown, the poor gentleman next door, whose 
wife was so ill, asked to speak to her. Mr. 
Brown's errand was a sad one; his dying wife 
wanted to see Miss Jennings, whom she had 
never spoken to, and for whom she had con- 
ceived a sick woman’s fancy. Such wishes are 
not to be resisted; Miss Jennings at once put by 
her novel, rose, and followed Mr. Brown to the 
next house. She never forgot the scene that 


plies 


awaited her there; a disordered household, seven | 


wohecone children, a most melancholy looking 


husband, and a dying woman, whose eyes burned i 





like fire in her wasted face. At once she seized 
Miss Jennings’s hand, and held it fast. 

**T knew you would come,” she whispered ; 
“I knew you would; I am going to die; you 
know we are strangers here; my poor husband 
is a clerk at the bank, you know, and my poor 
children are all going to ruin. 1 know you will 
take care of them when I am gone; you are 
good—I know you will.” 

** My goodness!” cried Miss Jennings, looking 
around her in dismay. But the sick lady did 
not mind her. She kept on saying, ** 1 know 
you will,” as if it were the burden of a song; and 
still uttering those words, she died as ten struck 
that night. The fire was not out when Miss 
Jennings came home; the lamp still burned 
brightly; the open novel still lay on the table; 
the chair seemed to await its mistress, but Miss 
Jennings sighed drearily as she sank iuto it. 
Seven children! however would that poor nerv- 
ous Mr. Brown, who was out all day, and did 
not know a soul in the place, how would he man- 
age? Miss Jennings had not the least mtention 
of accepting the dead lady's legacy, but still how 
would he manage, you know? He managed 
tolerably well, thanks to Miss Jennings. You 
see there was more love in her heart than she 
knew of, more tenderness than the painted glass 
window could absorb. At first she only went in 
to direct Mr. Brown's one servant, ‘* until he 
should get some one,” but that some one never 
coming, for many excellent reasons, Miss Jen- 
nings gave up that illusion, and said to herself 
that she must ‘‘ give a look to poor Mr. Brown's 
children every now and then ;” this, too, was an- 
other illusion. Miss Jennings found that chil- 
dren will not be looked at now and then, but re- 
quire constant gazing. And so she looked at 
them so assiduously that the circulating library 
indignantly sent in for the second volume, and 
would rather decline Miss Jennings’s subscrip- 
tion than have books kept so long, if you please. 
Indeed, there was Miss Jennings’s angry rejoin- 
der; they were welcome to the second volume, 
stupid trash! she remembered quite well she was 
falling asleep over it when poor Mr. Brown came 
in, and she had something else to do now—thank 
Heaven. So she had, good Miss Jennings; she 
had seven children to mind, and a house to take 
care of. Mr. Brown, a poor nervous man, in a 
state of chronic depression, thanked her much, 
and was apt to become overpowered with grati- 
tude at times, but he did nothing to relieve her 
burden, ‘‘ Poor fellow!” thought Miss Jennings, 
as she now and then gave him a wistful look, 
**he is as helpless as a baby, you know.” And 
so he was, so much so that, spite Miss Jennings’s 
vigilance, many matters would, and did, go 
wrong. ‘The evils at length became so serious, 
and so crying, that Miss Jennings ventured on 
remonstrance. Mr, Brown groaned and knocked 
his head distractedly against the parlor mantle- 
piece, but said it could not be helped. ‘They 
must all go to ruin, he and the cbildren; it was 
very sad, but it must be so, ‘* My goodness!” 
exclaimed Miss Jennings, he was not to say 
that! But Mr. Brown would say that Miss 
Jennings was very kind, but, of course, she 
could not be in two places at once, in her own 
house and in his; his dear wife had told him to 
marry again, by all means, but the poor dear 
soul had forgotten to say who would take a clerk 
of fifty-two, with a moderate salary and seven 
children, all under fifteen! And Mr. Brown 
closed his eyes in silent desperation at his case, 
and said no more. 

Miss Jennings looked around her, much moved. 
Spite of all she had done and was doing, the par- 
lor looked very comfortless, and the house, Miss 
Jennings knew, was like the parlor. Winter had 
long been over ; the spring and the summer which 
had followed it had waned; another winter was 
beginning. She had given up every little enjoy- 
ment of her lonely life to this family. She had 
scolded the servant—she had mended the youn- 
ger children’s clothes—she taught the elder ones 
—they all loved her dearly, and Mr. Brown was 
very grateful ; and still, either because his means 
were insufficient, or because his position was one 
of too great difficulty, there was some dreary 
truth in his gloomy assertion that they were all 
going to ruin. She gently touched his arm, and 
looking at him with tears in her eyes, and a little 
blush on her faded cheek, she said : 

** Mr. Brown, I am fifty-one. I have a hun- 
dred a year, and the house I live in is my own. 
I love your children, and they love me—will you 
marry me ?” 

At first he started and could not believe his 
ears—then a burst of tears expressed his joy ; 
and need it be said that he accepted Miss Jen- 
nings’s proposal? Need it be said, too, what a 
world of good occurred to him and to his chil- 
dren thereby? And good Miss Jennings, like 
the man in our first instance, but with far better 
reason, never repented. For among the results 
of next-door neighborships may be numbered the 
matrimonial every now and then. 





FETES OF THE VICEROY OF 
EGYPT, 

Tue Viceroy of Egypt celebrated the anni- 
versary of his accession on January 18 by a se- 
ries of festivities. A new palace, which is said 
to have cost about one million sterling, has been 
built by the Viceroy at Gezireh, opposite the 
more ancient part of the city of Cairo, and on the 
other bank of the Nile. It is designed partly in 
the Saracenic style, by Mr. Franz; and in all 
its architecture and decorations, external or in- 
ternal, as well as in the furniture of its rooms, 
the most gorgeous taste is displayed. Here the 
Viceroy gave a grand ball to about 2500 per- 
sons, at the expense of $150,000. Their car- 
riages passed across the broad river on a bridge 
of boats constructed for the occasion. The pal- 
ace stands in a fine park, full of large trees and 





exotic plants, and which abounds in shady nooks 
and grottoes, splendid kio&ks, statues, fountains, 
shrubberies, parterres full of the rarest tlowe: », 
aquariums, aviaries, and deer-inclosurés, scat 
tered all over he grounds, ‘These were special 
ly illuminated that night by thousands of gas- 
lights. In the palace all the superbly-furnishe« 
state-rooms had been thrown open. They con 
tained an array of female beauty of almost ever) 
nationality, bedecked in the height of the Pari» 
fashions, while the dresses of the gentlemen min 
gled diverse national, civil, and military garbs 
with the more sombre-looking evening dress. 

A portion of the entertainments during the 
fétes consisted of races, in which horses and othiei 
animals contended. ‘The horse-race for the Mi: 
glish cup was an exciting one. One race was a 
very interesting one of five miles, which was won 
by a well-known Arab horse called ** Duquaron.’ 
But the most characieristic race was one with 
dromedaries, of which we give an illustration on 
page 165, It was a very long race; and the ef 
fect of the long robes of the Arabs who rode and 
the trappings of the animals flowing behind gave 
a picturesque appearance to the scene. <A re- 
gatta was also held on Lake Timsah, which bor 
ders the town of Ismailia, the centra) station of 
the Suez Canal. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tuere are a larger number of Cobans in this city 
than is generally supposed; and many, desirous of 
avoiding the horrors of war, have recently deserted 
their native island. An azsociation of Cuban ladies, 
called “Junta Patriotica de Cubanas,” has been form- 
ed for the purpose of forwarding hospital supplies and 
other necessaries to the revolutioniste in Cuba. It is 
said that a large number of volunteers, from this and 
other cities, have found their way to the disturbed 
island, and are now fighting im the revolutionary 
army. They have gone in smal) parties; but, if r 
ports are true, no less than seven hundred have sailed 
from this port alone. 

The Italian Opera has been a decided success this 
season, if the attendance is any criterion. The arti-ts 
are certainly worthy of public favor, Madame La 
Grange aud Miss Kellogg are wel! known; and the 
fresh, sweet voices of Miss M‘Culloch, Mies Stateer, 
and Miss Durand are delightful to hear. Those who 
have listened to Brignoli, Boetti, Orlandini, Anto- 
nucci, and others, understand their excellence — at 
least they do if they are good judges of the quality of 
tone in the human voice. 

A traveler in Greece, in a letter to the Evening Poet, 
gives an interesting account of a visit to one of the 
largest Cretan schools in Athens, which has heen 
established by American money. The proficiency of 
the pupils, their intelligence, neatness, aud orderiy 
demeanor, were remarkable. About three hundred 
Cretan children were taught in this school: but there 
are three other similar institutions, in all of which 
about a thousand pupils are daily gathered. 

If at this time, when so much alarm is felt respect- 
ing hydrophobia, New York could import from Mi« 
sissippi a wonderful “mad-stone” which abides in 
that State, what astonishing results might follow ! 
It is said that a certain Colonel Milam, of Waterford 
Miss., possesses a “mad-stone” about the size of ; 
hen's egg. The stone was brought from Chin@ in the 
year 1810, About fifly years ago it was split in thre: 
or four pieces, but was carefully fastened togeth: 
with a wire, which still performs its office. As to it 
virtues, Colonel Milam states that it has been applied 
with success in over one thousand cases, and hax ouly 
failed in two, and in those the parts affected could not 
be successfully reached. He has used it himself over 
two hundred and fifty times. When applied it ad 
heres as if by suction, and usually remains on ten or 
twelve hours. When the poison is all extracted the 
stone falls off. The stone is then soaked in warm wa 
ter from twenty-four to thirty-six hours, when it be 
comes cleansed, and is again ready for nee. Colone! 
Milam asserts that he can cure any case of dog, snake, 
or other bite, where maduess or dissolution has not 
actually set in. 

Grant and Colfax appear to be setting good ex 
amples. Ata recent dinner given tu General Grant, 
in Philadelphia, fifty gentlemen were present. But 
two were noticed to refrain from the use of liquor, and 
those two were General Graut and a well-known Phila 
delphia merchant. Mr. Colfax is said to entertain his 
friends at his numerous receptions without wine being 
considered necessary to add to the enjoyment: ani 
this is something remarkable at Washington rece) 
tions. 

A Peruvian mummy, which was thrown np by t 
couvulsions of the earthquake neay Arica lust year, 
is now in possession of the Chicago Academy of 
Sciences. It had been buried, with many others, in a 
cemetery facing the sea. It was in a sitting posture, 
and has certain artificial deformities of the skull, 
which were probably produced by compression in in 
fancy. Various opinions are held as to the ave of this 
muuuny. 

An advertiser fur a wife received’an anewer whic! 
pleased him, and a correspondence grew up which r 
sulted in an engagemeut, made before the parties ha 
seen each other, and upon knowledge derived from 
jetters only. In course of time the gentleman arri 


} 


at the lady's residence for a personal interview jic- 


liminary to the ceremony. He was ushered by ti 
servant into a spacivus and elegant parlor to await 
the appearance of Miss 1——, for whom he inquires 
Shortly a very neat and intelligent colored girl entered 
the room. 

Gentieman. “It is Miss L— 

Covorep Lavy. “1 am Miss L 

Gentieman. * Under the circumstances you will! 
expect me to fulfill the engagement.” 

Co.orrp Lapy. “ Why, you will recollect I wrot 
you that I had a dark complexion !” 

Maine has been blockaded by snow and ice. ‘Th: 
fall of snow has been 80 heavy that on some branches 
of the Androscoggin Railroad locomotion with locu 
motives has been impossible, aud for several days uo 
engine could force its way through the roads. 

A Western editor does not approve of the poem 
“Enoch Arden.” He thinks it has encouraged * hur 
dreds of dead busbands to return and annoy their 
families.” 

An extraordinary story is related in the Newark 
Courier of a man employed by a large firm as lune: 
agent, being seized by a severe attack of neuralyia, 
becoming temporarily insane, and in his frenzy tlirow- 
ing $40,000 into the fire. The money had been put in 
the bottom of a trunk for safe-keeping over Sunday, 
the design being to deposit it in the bank on Monday. 
The insane fit, which resulted in the destruction of a 
fortune, occurred on Sunday evening. 


T want to sec.” 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Tue subject of a permanent seat of govern- 
ment was first debated in Congress after the in- 
sult offered to that body in Philadelphia, June, 
1783, by a band of mutinous soldiers, who as- 
sailed the hall during session, demanding arrear- 
ages of pay; and a resolution was passed, Octo- 
ber 7, 1783, to erect buildings for Congress on 
the Delaware or Potomac, provided a suitable 
district could be procured on either of those 
rivers for the Federal capital. In December, 
1788, the Legislature of Maryland passed an act 
nuthorizing her members of Congress ‘* to cede 
any district, not exceeding ten miles square, 
which Congress may fix upon and accept for the 
seat of Government of the United States.” In 
1789 Virginia ceded a district to Congress for 
the location of the seat of government, and prom- 
ised to advance moneys, not exceeding $120,000, 
to be expended in the erection of public build- 
ings, provided Maryland should advance not less 
than two-fifths of that sum, to which proposal 
Maryland acceded, Other States made like 
otters of territory, being anxious to have the 
seat of government within their boundaries. ‘The 
bickerings of ‘the different Congressmen were 
finally settled by an arrangement effected by 
Jerrerson and Hamiiton, and, with the ad- 
vice of President Wasurnetoy, the present lo- 
cation of the District was selected, WASHINGTON 
himself detining the boundaries. 

‘The advantage of this location for a city had 
been noticed by Wasuincton when a youthful 
surveyor of the country round. Ile encamped 
with Brappock’s forces on the hill now occu- 
pied by the Observatory, which was long known 
as Camp Hill from this cireumstance. His earn- 
est desire that the seat of government should 
be located here is said also to have had great in- 
fluence in the decision of Congress. WaAsHING- 
ToN directed Major L’Enrant in planning the 
city; and, finding him somewhat arbitrary and 
refractory, he appointed ANDREW ELLIcoTT in 
his place. 

In laying out the plan of the city Mr. Extr- 
corr drew a meridional line, by astronomical 
observation, through the area intended for the 
Capitol, and upon this basis laid off two sets of 
streets, intersecting each other at right angles, 
and distinguished by letters and numbers. ‘The 
streets running north and south are numbered, 
and those running east and west are lettered, 
taking the Capitol as a starting-point. Avenues 
were then projected, cutting the streets at vari- 
ous angles, and connecting the most prominent 
and favorable points of the city—the avenues in- 
tersecting each other and forming open spaces 
at certain points previously determined upon. 
‘These avenues are named after and located to 
correspond with the position of the different 
States in the Union, and are from 130 to 160 
feet wide; the streets vary from 90 to 110 feet 





in width. . 
Congress commenced its first session in Wash- 
ington on the third Monday of November, 1800. 


The appearance of the city at that time is thus 
described by the Hon. Joun Corton Smitu, of 
Connecticut : 


Our approach to the city was accompanied with sen- 
sations not easily described. One wing of the Capitol 
only had been erected, which, with the President's 
house, a mile distant from it, both constructed with 
white sandstone, were shining objects in dismal con- 
trast with the scene around them. Instead of recog- 
nizing the avenues and streets portrayed on the plan 
of the city, not one was visible, unless we except a 
road, with two buildings on each side of it, called the 
New Jersey Avenue. The Pennsylvania, leading, as 
Jaid down on paper, from the Capitol to the Presiden- 
tial mansion, was then nearly the whole distance a 
deep morass, covered with alder bushes, which were 
cut through the width of the intended avenue during 
the then ensuing winter. Between the President's 
house and Georgetown a block of houses had been 
erected, which then bore, and may still bear, the 
name of the siz bui/dings. There were also two oth- 
er blocks, consisting of two or three dwelling-houses, 
iu different directions, and now and then an insulated 
wooden habitation—the intervening spaces, and in- 
deed the surface of the city generally, being covered 
with shrub oak bushes on the higher grounds, and on 
the marshy soil cither trees or some sort of shrubbery. 
Nor was the desolate aspect of the place a little aug- 
mented by a number of unfinished edifices at Green- 
leaf’s Point, and on an eminence a short distance from 
it, commenced by an individual whose name they 
bore, but the state of whose funds compelled him to 
abaudon them, not only unfinished but in a ruinous 
condition. There appeared to be but two really com- 
fortable habitations in all respects within the bounds 
of the city, one of which belonged to Dup.ey Carrot, 
Exq., and the other to NorLey Youne, who were the 
former proprietors of a larqe proportion of the land ap- 
propriated to the city, but who reserved for their own 
accommodation ground sufficient for gardens and oth- 
er useful appurtenances. The roads in every direc- 
tion were muddy and unimproved. A sidewalk was 
attempted in one instance by a covering formed of the 
chips of the stones which had been hewn for the Cap- 
itol. It extended but a little way, and was of little 
value; for in dry weather the sharp fragments cut our 
shoes, and in wet weather al them with white 
mortar. In short, it was a “new settlement.” 





Commenting upon the advantages of the loca- 
tion, and the frequent efforts made to effect its 
change, he says: ** We must acknowledge that 
its selection by WasHINGTON. as the permanent 
seat of the Federal Government affords a strik- 
ing exhibition of the discernment, wisdom, and 
forecast which characterized that illustrious man. 
Under this impression, whenever, during the six 
years of my connection with Congress, the ques- 
tion of removing the seat of government to some 
other place was agitated—and the proposition 
was frequently made—I stood almost alone as a 
Northern man in giving my vote in the nega- 
tive.” 

Mr. Dickens, in his ‘* American Notes,” thus 
describes the appearance of the National Capital 
in 1842: 

Here is Washington, fresh in my mind, and under 
my eye, 

Take the worst paris of the City Road and Penton- 
ville, or the straggling outskirts of Paris, where the 
houses are smallest, preserving all their oddities, but 
especially the small shops and dwellings, occupied 
in Pentonville (but not in Washington) by furniture- 
brokers, keepers of poor eating-honses, and fanciers 
of birds. Burn the whole down; build it up again in 
wood and plaster; widen it a little; throw in part of 





St. John’s Wood; put green blinds outside all the 
private houses, with a red curtain and a white one in 
every window ; plow up all the roads; plant a great 
deal of coarse turf in every place where it ought not 
to be; @rect three handsome buildings in stone and 
marble any where, but the more entirely out of every 
body's way the better; call one the Post-Office, one 
the Patent-Office, and one the Treasury; make it 
scorching hot in the morning, and freezing cold in the 
afternoon, with an occasional tornado of wind and 
dust; leave a brick-field, without the bricks, in all cen- 
tral places where a street may naturally be expected ; 
and that’s Washington. : 

It is sometimes called the City of Magnificent Dis- 
tances; but it might with greater propriety be termed 
the City of Magnificent Intentions: for it is only on 
taking a bird's-eye view of it from the top of the Cap- 
ito] that one can at all comprehend the vast designs 
of its projector, an aspiring Frenchman. Spacious 
avenues, that begin in nothing and lead nowhere : 
streets, mile long, that only want houses, roads, and 
inhabitants ; public buildings that need but a public 
to be complete; and ornaments of great thorough- 
fares which only lack great thoroughfares to orna- 
ment—are its leading features. One might fancy the 
season over, and most of the houses gone out of town 
forever with their masters. To the admirers of cities 
it is a Barmecide Feast; a pleasant field for the imag- 
ination to rove in; a monument raised to a deceased 
oroject, with not even a legible inscription to record 
ts departed greatness. . 

The view of Washington, which we present in 
this week’s issue, shows in the immediate fore- 
ground many of the most interesting edifices of 
the city. ‘The modest brick building at the 
right of the picture has been for some time the 
head-quarters of General Grant. Across the 
street, at the left, is the Winder building. occu- 
pied by the numerous offices of clerks of the dif- 
ferent departments, which, from the limited space 
in the departmental buildings, could not be lo- 
cated in their proper edifices. ‘The second house 
to the left was formerly the head-quarters of 
Lieutenant-General Scorr. At the extreme left 
of the picture is seen the building erected by the 
wealthy banker W. C. Corcoran, and by him 
dedicated to art. This building is at present 
made use of for the offices of the Quarter-Mas- 
ter-General and his clerks. Directly beyond 
this, and in the same block, is the ** Blair 
Home.” Vice-President CoLrax has his pres- 
ent home also in this block, fronting upon the 
square. Across Pennsylvania Avenue, to the 
right, is the War Department ; still further to 
the right stands the Navy Department, and 
above and beyond is the White House with its 
conservatory and well laid out grounds ; beyond 
this lies the ‘Treasury Department, from which 
looking down the Avenue is seen the Capitol 
with its extensive grounds. Beyond the Treas- 
ury, nearly half a mile distant, are the Patent 
and General Post oftices. The large building 
located at some distance to the left of these, and 
somewhat nearer the fore-ground, is the Frank- 
lin School, a large edifice located at the west of 
a fine square of the same name. A distant view 
of the Potomac is given on the right, where, 
too, may be seen the Navy-yard with its various 
ship-houses and machine-shops. Across the 
eastern branch of the Potomac, upon which the 
Navy-yard is located, is seen the Insane Asylum, 
probably the finest in the country. Altogether 
our illustration presents the most comprehensive 
and faithful view of the Capital that has ever 
been presented to the public.—The population 
of Washington in the census of 1860 is set down 
as 61,122. 


THAT BOY OF NORCOTT'S. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
‘*ON THE ROAD” IN CROATIA, 


I rassep half the night that followed in writ- 
ing to my mother. It was a very long epistle, 
but, in my fear lest, like so many others, it should 
not ever reach her, it was less expansive and 
candid than I could have wished. Sara’s name 
did not occur throughout, and yet it was Sara’s 
image was before me as I wrote, and to connect 
my mother in interest for Sara was my upper- 
most thought. Without touching on details that 
might awaken pain, I told how I had been driv- 
en to attempt something for my own support, and 
had not failed. 

**T am still,” I wrote, ** where I started, but 
in so far a different position that I am now well 
looked on and trusted, and at this moment about 
to set out on a mission of importance. If I should 
succeed in doing what I am charged with, it will 
go far to secure my future, and then, dearest mo- 
ther, I will go over to fetch you, for I will no 
longer live without you.” 

I pictured the place I was living in, and its 
climate, as attractively as I was able, and said, 
what I verily believed, that I hoped never to 
leave it. Of my father I did not venture to 
speak, but I invited her, if the course of our 
correspondence should prove assured, to tell me 
freely all about her present condition, and where 
and how she was. 

** You will see, dear mother,” said I, in con- 
clusion, ‘‘that 1 write in all the constraint of 
one who is not sure who may read him, Of the 
accident by which the address I now give this 
letter reached me I will tell when I write again. 
Meanwhile, though I shall not be here to receive 
it at once, write to me, to the care of Hodnig 
and Oppovich, and add, ‘ to be forwarded.’” 

I inclosed a little photograph of the town, as 
seen from the bay, and though ill done and out 
of drawing, it still conveyed some notion of the 
pretty little spot with its mountain frame-work. 

I had it in my head to write another letter, 
and, indeed, made about a dozen attempts to 
begin it. It was to Pauline. Nothing but very 
boyishness could have ever conceived such a proj- 
ect, but I thought—it was very simple of me !— 
I thought I owed it to her, and to my own loyal- 
ty, to declare that my heart had wandered from 
its first allegiance, and fixed its devotion on an- 
other. I believed—I was young enough to be- 
lieve it—that I had won her affections, and I 
felt it would be dishonorable in me to deceive 
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her as to my own. I suppose I was essaying a 
task that would have puzzled a more consum- 
mate tactician than myself, for certainly nothing 
could be more palpable than my failures; and 
though I tried, with all the ingenuity I possessed, 
to show that, in my altered fortunes, I could no 
longer presume to retain any hold on her affec- 
tions, somehow it would creep out that my heart 
had opened to a sentiment far deeper and more 
enthralling than that love which began in a polka 
and ended at the railway. 

I must own I am now grateful to my stupidi- 
ty and ineptness, which saved me from commit- 
ting this great blunder, though, at the time, I 
mourned over my incapacity, and bewailed the 
dullness that destroyed every attempt I'made to 
express myself gracefully. Iabandoned the task, 
at length, in despair, and set to work to pack up 
for my journey. I was to start at daybreak for 
Agram, where some business would detain me a 
couple of days. ‘Thence I was to proceed to a 
small frontier town in Hungary, called Ostovitz, 
on the Drave, where we owned a forest of oak 
scrub, and which I was empowered to sell, if an 
advantageous offer could be had. If such should 
not be forthcoming, my instructions were to see 
what water-power existed in the neighborhood 
to work saw-mills, and to report fully on the 
price of labor, and the means of conveyance to 
the coast. If I mention these details, even pass- 
ingly, it is but to show the sort of work that was 
intrusted to me, and how naturally my pride was 
touched at feeling how great and important were 
the interests contided to my judgment. In my 
own esteem, at least, I was somebody. ‘This 
sentiment, felt in the freshness of youth, is nev- 
er equaled by any thing one experiences of tri- 
umph in after-life, for none of our later successes 
come upon hearts joyous in the day-spring of 
existence, hopeful of all things, and, above all, 
hearts that have not been jarred by envy, and 
made discordant by ungenerous rivalry. 

There was an especial charm, too, in the 
thought that my life was no everyday common- 
place existence, but a strange series of ups and 
downs, changes and vicissitudes calling for con- 
tinual watchfulness, and no small amount of 
energy ; in a word, I was a hero to myself, and 
it is wonderful what a degree of interest can be 
imparted to life simply by that delusion. My 
business at Agram was soon dispatched. No 
news of the precarious condition of our ‘‘ house” 
had reached this place, and I was treated with 
all the consideration due to the confidential agent 
of a great firm. I passed an evening in the so- 
ciety of the town, and was closely questioned 
whether Carl Bettmeyer had got over his pas- 
sion for the Fraulein Sara; or was she showing 
any disposition to look more favorably on his 
addresses. What fortune Oppovich could give 
his daughter, and what sort of marriage he as- 
pired to for her, were all discussed. ‘There was 
one point, however, all were agreed upon, that 
nothing could be done without the consent of the 
‘** Baron,” as they distinctively called the great 
financier of Paris, whose sway, it appeared, ex- 
tended not only to questions of trade and money, 
but to every relation of domestic life. 

‘«'They say,” cried one, ‘‘ that the Baron likes 
Bettmeyer, and has thrown some good things in 
his way of late.” 

‘** He gave him a share in that new dock con- 
tract at Pola.” 

** And he means to give him the directorship 
of the Viecovar line, if it ever be made.” 

‘** He'll give him Sara Oppovich for a wife,” 
said a third; ‘‘and that’s a better speculation 
than them all. ‘Two millions of florins at least.” 

**She’s the richest heiress in Croatia.” 

** And doesn’t she know it!” exclaimed an- 
other. ‘*The last time I was up at Fiume, old 
Ignaz apologized for not presenting me to her, 
by saying, ‘ Yesterday was hér reception-day ; 
if you are here next Wednesday, I'll introduce 

you.’ ” 
: **T thought it was only the nobles had the 
custom of reception-days.” 

‘* Wealth is nobility, nowadays, and if Ignaz 
Oppovich was not a Jew he might have the best 
blood of Austria for a son-in-law.” 

The discussion soon waxed warm as to wheth- 
er Jews did or did not aspire to marriage with 
Christians of rank—the majority opining to be- 
lieve that they placed title and station above 
even riches, and that no people had such an in- 
tense appreciation of the value of condition as 
the Hebrew. 

‘*That Frenchman who was here the other 
day, Marsac, told me that the man who could 
get the Stephen Cross for old Oppovich, and the 
title of Chevalier, would be sure of his daughter's 
hand in marriage.” 

“And does old Ignaz really care for such a 
thing?” 

**No, but the girl does; she’s the haughtiest 
and the vainest damsel in the province.” 

It may be believed that I found it very hard 
to listen to such words as these in silence; but it 
was of the last importance that I should not 
make what is called an éclat, or bring the name 
of Oppovich needlessly forward for town talk and 
discussion: I therefore repressed my indignation, 
and appeared to take little interest in the con- 
versation. 

** You've seen the Fraulein, of course?” asked 
one of me. 

‘*To be sure he has, and has been permitted 
to kneel and kiss her hand on her birthday,” 
broke in another. 

And while some declared that this was mere 
exaggeration and gossip, others averred that they 
had been present and witnessed this act of hom- 
age themselves. 

‘* What has this young gentleman seen of this 


hand kissing ?” said a lady of the party, turning ! 


to me, 

‘* That it was always an honor conferred even 
more than a homage rendered, Madam,” said I, 
stepping forward and kissing her hand; and a 





pleasant laughter greeted this mode of conclud 
ing the controversy. 

@*‘T have got a wager about you,” said a young 
man to me, *‘and you alone can decide it. Are 
you or are you not from Upper Austria ?” 

** And are you a Jew?” cried another. 

**If you'll promise to ask me no more ques- 
tions, I'll answer both of these—I am neither 
Jew nor Austrian.” 

It was not, however, so easy to escape my 
questioners ; but as their curiosity seemed curbed 
by no reserves of delicacy, I was left free to de- 
fend myself as best I might, and that I had not 
totally failed, I gathered from hearing an old 
fellow whisper to another : 

** You'll get nothing out of him: if he’s not a 
Jew by birth, he has lived long enough with them 
to keep his mind to himself.” 

Having finished all I had to do at Agram, I 
started for Ostovitz. I could find no purchaser 
for our wood, indeed every one had timber to 
sell, and forests were offered me on all sides. 
It was just at that period in Austria when the 
nation was first waking to thoughts of industrial 
enterprise, and schemes of money-getting were 
rife every where; but such was the ignorance of 
the people, so little versed were they in affairs, 
that they imagined wealth was to pour down 
upon them for the wishing, and that Fortune 
asked of her votaries neither industry nor thrift. 

Perhaps I should not hate been led into these 
reflections here if it were not that I had embodied 
them, or something very like them, in a dispatch 
I sent off to Sara—a dispatch on which I had 
expended all my care to make it a master-piece 
of fine writing and acute observation. I re- 
member how I expatiated on the disabilities of 
race, and how I dwelt upon the vices of those 
lethargic temperaments of Eastern origin which 
seemed so wanting in all that energy and per- 
sistence which form the life of commerce. 

this laborious essay took me an entire day to 
write, but when I had posted it at night I felt I 
had done a very grand thing, not only as an in- 
tellectual effort, but as a proof to the Friiulein 
how well I knew how to restrict myself within 
the limits of my duties; for not a sentence, not 
a syllable, had escaped me throughout to recall 
thoughts of any thing but business. I had asked 
for certain instructions about Hungary, and on 
the third day came the following, in Sara’s hand : 


“* Herr Dicpy,—There is no mention in your 
esteemed letter of the 4th November of Kraus’s 
acceptance, nor have you explained to what part 
of Heydiger’s contract Hanser now objects. 
Freights are still rising here, and it would be 
imprudent to engage in any operations that in- 
volve exportation. Gold is also rising, and the 
Bank discount goes daily higher. I am obliged 
to you for your interesting remarks on ethnolo- 
gy, though I am low-minded enough to own I 
could have read with more pleasure whether the 
floods in the Drave have interfered with the rafts, 
and also whether these late rains have damaged 
the newly-sown crops. 

**If you choose to sée Pesth and Buda you 
will have time, for Count Hunyadi will not be at 
his chateau till nigh Christmas ; but it is import- 
ant you should see him immediately on his ar- 
rival, for his intendant writes to say that the 
Graf has invited a large party of friends to pass 
the festival with him, and will not attend to any 
business matters while they remain. Prompti- 
tude will be therefore needful. I have nothing 
to add to your instructions already given. l- 
though I have not been able to consult my fa- 
ther, whose weakness is daily greater, I may say 
that you are empowered to make a compromise, 
if such should seem advisable; and your drafts 
shall be duly honored, if, time pressing, you are 
not in a position to acquaint us with details. 

**The weather here is fine now. I passed 
yesterday at Abazzia, and the place was looking 
well. I believe the archduke will purchase it, 
and though sorry on some accounts, I shall be 
glad on the whole. 

**For Hodnig and Oppovich, 
“Sara Oppovicu. 


** Of course if Count Hunyadi will not transact 
business on his arrival, you will have to await 
his convenience. Perhaps the interval could be 
profitably passed in Transylvania, where, it is 
said, the oak-bark is both cheap and good. See 
to this if opportunity serves. LBicli’s book and 
maps are worth consulting.” 


If I read this epistle once, I read it fifty times, 
but I will not pretend to say with what strange 
emotions. All the dry reference to business I 
could bear well enough, but the little passing 
sneer at what she called my ethnology piqued 
me painfully. Why should she have taken such 
pains to tell me that nothing that did not lend 
itself to gain could have any interest for her? or 
was it to say that these topics alone were what 
should be discussed between us? Was it to re- 


.call me to my station, to make me remember in 


what relation I stood to her, she wrote thus? 
These were not the natures I had read of in Bal- 
sac! the creatures all passion, and soul, and sen- 
timent ; women whose atmosphere was positive 
enchantment, and whose least glance, or word, 
or gesture, would inflame the heart to very mad- 
ness; and yet, was it not in Sara to become all 
this? Were those deep lustrous eyes that look- 
ed away into space longingly, dreamfully, daz- 
ingly—were they meant to pore over wearisome 
columns of dry arithmetic, or not rather to give 
back in recognition what they had got in rapture, 
and to look as they were looked into ? 

Was it, as a Jewess, that my speculations about 
race had offended her? had I expressed myself 
carelessly or ill? I had often been struck by a 
smile she would give, not scornful, nor slight- 
ing, but something that seemed to say, ‘* These 
thoughts are not our thoughts, nor are these ways 
our ways ;” but in her silent fashion she would 
make no remark, but be satisfied to shadow forth 
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sume half dissent by a ‘mere trembling of the 


lip. 

P she had passed a day at Abazzio—of course, 
alone—wandering about that delicious spot, 
doubtless, recalling memories, for any oné 
which I had given my life’s-blood. And would 
che not bestow a word—one word—on these? 
Why not say, she as much as remembered me ; 
that it was there we first met! Sure, so much 
might have been said, or at least hinted at, in 
ul harmlessness? I had done nothing, written 
nothing, to bring rebuke upon me. I had taken 
uo liberty; I had tried to make the dry detail 
of a business letter less wearisome by a little di- 
gression, not wholly out of apropos ; that was all, 

Was this the Hebrew heart bent solely on 
gain? And yet what grand things did the love 
of these women inspire in olden times, and what 
splendid natures were theirs! Hew true and 
devoted, how sélf-sacrificing! Sara's beautiful 
tice, in all its calm loveliness, rose before me as 
| thought these things, and I felt that I loved her 
more than ever. 





CHAPTER XXVL 
IN HUNGARY. 


Ir still wanted several weeks of Christmas, and 
so I hastened off to Pesth, and tried to acquire 
~ me little knowledge of Hungarian, and some 
1-quaintance with ‘the habits and ways of Hun- 
garian life. I am not sure that I made much 
progress in any thing but the ‘* Csardas”—the 
1etional dance—in which I soon became a pro- 
‘ient. Its stately solemnity suddenly changing 
r a lively movement; its warlike gestures and 
: titudes; its haughty tramp and defiant tone; 
and, last of all, its whirlwind impetuosity and 
): :ssion—all emblems of the people who practice 
i. —possessed a strange fascination for me; and 
j 
1 


never missed a night of those public balls where 
was danced. 


‘Toward the middle of December, however, I | 


bethought me of my mission, and set out for 
Gross Wardein, which lay a long distance off, 
near the Transylvanian frontier. I had pro- 
vided myself with one of the wicker carriages of 
te country, and traveled post, usually having 
tree horses harnessed abreast, or, where there 
was much up-hill, a team of five. 

I mention this, for I own that the exhilaration 
o! speeding along at the stretching gallop of these 
splendid ‘‘juckers,” tossing their wild manes 
madly, and ringing out their myriads of bells, was 
ain ecstasy of delight almost maddening. Over 
aud over, as the excited driver would urge his 
lsast to greater speed by a wild, shrill ery, have 
I yelled out in concert with him, carried away 
ly an intense excitement I could not master. 

On the second day of the journey we left the 
region of roads, and usually directed our course 
\.y some church spire or tower in the distance, 
ov followed the bank of a river when not too de- 
vious. This headlong swoop across fields and 
prairies, dashing madly on in what seemed utter 
recklessness, was glorious fun; and when we 
come to cross the small bridges which span the 
stveams, without rail or parapet at either side, 
aid where the deviation of a few inches would 
I: we sent us headlong into the torrent beneath, 
1 felt a degree of blended terror and delight such 
as one experiences in the mad excitement of a 
f >x-hunt. 

On the third morning I discovered on awak- 
iig that a heavy fall of snow had occurred dur- 
iag the night, and we were forced to take off our 
v heels and place the carriage on sledge-slides. 
‘his alone was wanting to make the eujoyment 

rfect, and our pace from this hour 

»sitively steeple-chasing. Lying back in my 
ample fur mantle, and my hands inclosed in a 
fur muff, I accepted the salutations of the vil- 
lagers as we swept along, ‘or blandly raised my 
hand to my cap as some wearied guard would 
hurriedly turn out to present arms to a supposed 
** magnate ;” for we were long out of the beat 
of usual travel, and rarely any but some high 
official of the state was seen to come “extra 
post,” as it is called, through these wild regions. 

Up to Izarous the country had been a plain, 
slightly, but very slightly, undulating. Here, 
however, we got among the mountains, and the 
‘harm of scenery was now added to the delight 
of the pace. On the fifth day I learned, and not 
without sincére regret, that we were within sev- 
cen German miles—something over thirty of ours 
—from Gross Wardein, from which the Hunyadi 
‘ichloss only lay about fifty miles. 

Up to this I had been, to myself at least, a 
‘*Grand Seigneur,” traveling for his pleasure, 
careless of cost, and denying himself nothing ; 
~plendid generosity, transmitted from each postil!- 
ion to his successor, secured me the utmost speed 
his beasts could master, and the impetuous dash 
with which we spun into the arched doorways of 
the inns, routed the whole household, and not 
unfrequently summoned the guests themselves to 
witness the illustrious arrival. A few hours more 
und the grand illusion would dissolve! No more 
the wild stretching gallop, cutting the snow-drift ; 
no more the clear bells, ringing through the frosty 
air; no more the eager landlord busting to the 
carriage-side with his flagon of heated wine; nc 
‘nore that burning delight imparted by speed, a 
ense of power that actually intoxicates. Not 
me of these! A few hours more and I should 
be Herr Owen, traveling for the house of Hodnig 

nd Oppovich, banished to the company of bag- 
aen, and reduced to a status where whatever life 
vas of picturesque or graceful is made matter for 
ulgar sarcasm and mdicu’>. 1 know well, ye 
2ntlemen who hold a station fixed and unassail- 
«le will searcely sympathize with me in‘all this ; 


pathize 
! tt the castle-builders of this world, and happily | 


ey are a large class, will lend me ail their pity 

well aware that so long as imagination honors 
tle drafts upon her, the poorman is never bank- 
rupt, and that it is only as illusions dissolve he 
sees his insolvency. 











I reached Gross Wardein to dinner, and passed 
the night there, essaying, but with no remarkable 
success, to learn something of Count Hunyadi, 
his habits, age, temper, and general demeanor. 
As my informants were his countrymen, I could 
only gather that his qualities were such as Hun- 
garians held in esteem. He was proud, brave, 
costly in his mode of life, splendidly hospitable, 
and a thorough sportsman. As to what he might 
prove m matters of business, if he would even 
stoop to entertain such at all, none could say— 
the very thought seemed to provoke a laugh. 


‘*T once attempted a deal with him,” said an | 
**T wanted | 


old farmer-like man at the fireside. 
to buy a team of ‘ juckers’ he drove into the yard 
here, and was rash enough to offer five hundred 
florins for what he asked eight. 
vouchsafe me an answer, and almost drove over 
me the next day as I stood at the side of the gate 
there.” 


“That was like Tassilo,” said a Hungarian, | 


with flashing eves. 


**He served you right,” cried another. ‘‘None | 


but a German would have offered him such a 
rudeness.” 

** Not but he’s too ready with his heavy whip,” 
muttered an old soldier-like fellow. ‘* Ile might 
chance to strike where no words would efface the 
welt.” 

Stories of Hunyadi's extravagance and eccen- 
tricity now poured in on all sides. How he had 
sold ah estate to pay the cost of an imperial visit 
that lasted a week; how he had driven a team 
of four across the Danube on the second day of 
the frost, when a heavy man could have smashed 
the ice by a stamp of his foot; how he had killed 
a boar in single combat, though it cost him three 
fingers of his left hand, and an awful flesh-wound 
in the side; and numberless other feats of daring 
and recklessness were recorded by admiring nar- 
rators, who finished by a loud ‘‘Elyen” to his 
health. d 

I am not sure that I went away to my bed feel- 
ing much encouraged at the success of my mis- 
sion, or very hopeful of what I should do with 
this magnate of Hungary. 

By daybreak, I was again on the road. The 
journey led through a wild mountain pass, and 
was eminently interesting and picturesque ; but 
I was no longer so open to enjoyment as before, 
and serious thoughts of my mission now oppressed 
me, and I grew more nervous and afraid of fail- 
ure. If this haughty Graf were the man they 
represented him, it was just as likely he would 
refuse to listen to me at all; nor was the fact a 
cheering one that my client was a Jew, since no- 
where is the race less held in honor than in Hun- 
gary. 

As day began to decline, we issued forth into 
a vast plain into which a mountain spur projected 
like a bold promontory into the sea. At the very 
extremity of this a large mass, which might be 
rock, seemed to stand out against the sky. 
‘* There, yonder,” said the postillion, pointing to- 
ward it with his whip; “ that is Schloss Hunyadi. 
There’s three hours good gallop yet before us.” 

A cold snow-drift borne on a wind that at times 
brought us to a stand-still, or even drove us to 
seek shelter by the wayside, now set in, and I 
was fain to roll myself in my furs and lie snugly 
down on the hay in the ‘* wagen,” where I soon 
fell asleep; and though we had a change of 
horses, and I must have managed somehow to 
settle with the postillion and hand him his “‘ trink 
geld”—I was conscious of nothing till awakened 
by the clanking sound of a great bell, when I 
started up and saw we had driven into a spacious 
court-yard, in which, at an immense fire, a num- 
ber of people were seated, while others bustled 
about harnessing or unharnessing horses. ‘‘ Here 
we are, Herr Graf!” cried my postillion, who 
called me Count in recognition of the handsome 
way I had treated his predecessor. ‘This is 
Schloss Llunyadi.” 





HOSPITALITY. 

Tue man of hospitable mind is known by his 
signs and tokens. 
istic in its way than a stranger’s reception of a 
stranger. The hospitable man at once assumes 
that you are a friend, and that you come with a 
friendly intent. He salutes you with a kindly 
smile and a ready grasp. He only incidentally 
asks you the reason of your call, or rather waits 
till you yourself disclose it. He offers you every 
hospitality which he thinks you can require, not 
obtrusively, but with manifest courtesy, and the 
desire that you should avail yourself of every 
thing within reach. If your errand happens to 
be unwelcome, that only redoubles the solicitous 
kindness of your own personal welcome, and you 
see that there is kindly consideration in all his 
thoughts respecting you. 





THE CUBAN REVOLUTION. 


Te announcement that Dutce is to be suc- 
ceeded as Captairi-General of Cuba by General 
De Ropa does not indicate very strong confi- 
dence on the part of the Spanish Government in 
the speedy suppression of the insurrection in that 
island. Lersunpr was deposed because he was 
too intimately associated with the Bourbon ré- 
gime. Dvuwce took his place, and began his ad- 
ministration by the introduction of liberal re- 
forms, the establishment of the freedom of the 
press, and the offer of general amnesty. But in- 


dulgence proved no more effective against the | 


rebels than severity had; and even Duce began 
too late to see and correct his mistake. Prob- 
ably it would have been wiser for Spain to have 
allowed him to pursue his new policy. The sue- 
cession of De Ropa—the real author of the san- 
guinary conflicts in Cadiz—will only tend to 
further inflame the passions of the Cuban rebels, 


+ and to widen the circle of their power. 


As we intimated last week the great want of 
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He did not even | 


oy d,s 











' . ; : 
the rebels is arms. On page 172 we give an il- 


| lustration of the manner in which this want is | 
surreptitiously supplied. Apart from its fidelity | 


| as a pictorial representation of an actual fact, 
| this engraving possesses rare artistic merits. ‘The 
| silence and secrecy of the night-attempt, and the 
| grim determination with which it is carried out, 
give a wonderful effectiveness to the picture. 


GREENWOOD IN WINTER. 

ALL dressed in snow: a giant shroud 
Is folded on each grave, 

| And crystals bright of frozen rain 
The narrow walks now pave. 

The cold wind whistles from the bay 
Through gate and leafless tree, 

And far away from dust of rose 
Flies the bright honey-bee. 

And down beneath the snowy shroud 
The sleepers coldly lie, ~ 

And sentinels of marble forms 
Stand’ cold ‘and silent by. 

What care they for the leafless tree, 
The whistling wind or snow? 

The peaceful rest of roseless cheeks 
Is not disturbed below. 

And soon the giant shroud of snow 
The warm young Spring will fold, 
And where the dress of Winter trailed 
Will spring some flowers of gold. 

And down below the nursing snow 
The violet hides its blooms, 

And early through the springing grass 
Will breathe its soft perfumes. 

And down below the nursing snow 
The roses hide their leaves, 

As in the mantles of the frost 
The wheat is keeping sheaves. 

And thus beneath, in holy graves, 
Where friend and lover sleep, 

Are faces, snowy, cold, and pale, 
Beneath the winter slect. 

Though frosty shrouds of death be there, 
Yet Spring will come erewhile, 

And bid from Winter's frozen lips 
The warm and gladdening smile. 

As roses burst in April noons, 
As violets through the snow, 

As silvery streams from ice-bound rills 





In gushing radiance go— 

So from the sleep in coldest graves 
Will friend and lover come, 

When in the morn of God’s sweet Spring 
He bids his children home. 

The snow of Winter is the type 
Of Death, where all is cold— 

So blooming flowers and green of Spring 
Are types of Life untold. 

The Life that brings to chilly cheeks 





That faded early here 

The bloom and dimples they had lost 
Upon the darkened bier ; 

And sweeter than the violet’s breath, 
Or roses of the May, 

Will be the kisses, long lost here 
In that last Greenwood day. 

What though the snows on Greenwood fell, 
Nor its red roses bloomed, 

The loving faces we had kissed 
At last the Spring untombed. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Tue Caninz Fancy—Tov often the calf of one's leg. 








“Your future husband seems very exacting; he 
has been stipulating for all sorts of things,” said a mo- 
ther to a daughter who was on the point of getting 


’ 


marri “Never mind, mamma,” said the affection- 
ate young girl, who was already dressed for the wed- 
ding ; “ these are his last wishes !” 





HOW HE WHIPPED HIM. 

A lad, narrating a etreet-fight in which he had been 
engaged, said: 

“T'll tell you how it was. You see, Bill and me 
went down to the wharf to fish; and I felt in my 
pocket and found my knife, and it was gone; and | 
said, Bill, you stole my kuife; and he said I was au- 
other; and I said go there yourself; and he said it 
was no such thing; and I said he was a liar, and could 
whip him if I was bigger’n him ; and he said he'd rock 
me to sleep, mother; and I said he was a bigger one : 
and he said I never had the measles; and ! said for 
him to fork over that knife, or I'd fix him for.a tomb- 
stone at Laure) Hill; and he said ny grandmother was 
no gentleman; and I said he dersen't take it up; but 
he did, you bet; you never—well, you never did ; then 
{ got up again, and said he was too much afraid to do 
it again ; and he tried to, but he didn't; and I grabbed 
him and throwed him down on the top of me like sev- 
eral bricks; and I tell you it beat all—and so did he: 
and my little dog got behind Bill and bit him ; and Bill 
kicked at the dog, and the dog ran, and I ran after the 
dog to fetch him back, and I didn't catch him till I got 
clear home; and I'll whip him more yet. Is my eye 
very black?” 





“To skate, or not to skate,” but if you do, is it best 
to fallin? This skater thinks so: 
“Thy heart is like a frozen lake 

On whose cold brink I stand; 

Oh! buckle on my spirit’s skate, 
And take me by the hand; 

And lead, thou living saint, the way 
To where the ice is thin, 

That it may break beneath my feet 
And let a lover in.” 

eect —»: 
DITTIES. 

What was Eve's first song?—A new-ditty. What 
are foolish songs ?—Stupid-ditty and absurd-ditiy. 
What should be the “lay” of the hen !—Fecund-ditty, 
What is a miser's love song ?—Cupid-ditty. What is 
a sailor’s song ?—A quid-ditty. What is a sour sony ? 
a acid-ditty. What is a strange song ?—An odd- 

itty. 





-_— 
Tas_e or Conrents—The dinner-table, 





AN ARTLESS LOVER. 
I know I'm “horrid ugly,” Jane, 
You scarcely need have stated 
That interesting fact again, 
Because it's antiquated. 
And—putting flatt’ry on the shelf— 
I tell you, Jane, sincerely, 
I think you're pretty plain yourself, 
Although I love you dearly! 


Your nose is not the kind of nose 
To satisfy a painter; 

Your locks are like the red, red rose, 
Or just a little fainter. 

Upon your cheek the glow of youth 
Shines beet-root-colored nearly ; 

(I'm bound, you know, to tell the truth, 
Although I love you dearly !) 


It's needless to possess two eyes 
Without the least connection ; 

Where each inquiring optic tries 
A contrary direction. 

It's very much more useful, though, 
Thau ornamental, clearly ; 

I'm sorry that you squirt, you know, 
Although I love you dearly. 


I think I've said enough to prove 
You're not a perfect Venus 

(And quite sufficient to remove 
Unpleasant thoughts between us) ; 

So, when you criticise again 
My visage too severely, 

+ You'll catch it, I can tell you, Jane, 

Although I love you dearly. 





“ Look here, Squire, where was yeou born?" said a 
persistent Yankee to a five-minutes’ acquaintance 

“T was born,” said the victim, “in Boston, Tremont 
Street, No. 44, left hand side, on the Ist day of August, 
1820, at 5 o’clock in the afternoon; physician, Dr. 
Warren; nurse, Sally Benjamin.” 

Yankee was answered completely. For a momeut 
he was stuck. Soon, however, his face brightened, 
and he quickly said: , 

“Yeas; wa‘al, I calculate you don't recollect wheth- 
er it was a frame or a brick house, dew ye f"” 

solide 

“How much cider did you make this year?” in. 
quired one farmer of another, who had offered a speci 
men for trial. 

“Fifteen barrels,” was the answer. 

Another sip. 

‘Well, if you had another apple, you might have 
made anotber barrel.” 
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PREPARING TO GO GUT. 
CHARITY COVERS A MULTITUDE OF SINS. 
‘‘] HAVE SEEN A worse REIGN THAN THIS.” 
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JOHN RUSKIN, ESQ. 


Mr. Joun Rusxry, the well-known art-critic, 
is the son of a city merchant, and was born in 
London in February, 1819. Having been edu- 
cated as a gentleman-commoner at Christ Church, 
Oxford, he gained the Newdigate prize for poetry 
in 1839, but subsequently devoted himself*to the 
cultivation of the pictorial art, which he practiced 
with success under Copter Frevprne and J. D. 
Harpinc. <A pamphlet in defense of TurxeR 
and the modern English school of landscape 
painting was his first effort in the cause of mod- 
ern art, and this brochure eventually swelled to 
a standard work entitled ‘‘ Modern Painters,” the 
first volume of which appeared in 1843. The 
author’s success as a writer on art was decided 
by the warm reception the public accorded to this 
volume, of which several editions have since been 
called for. Mr. Ruskry’s views, however, were 
combated with bitter asperity by some of the art- 
critics of the day, who resented with an affecta- 
tion of contempt his free expression of dissent 
from the trammels of their school. In his sec- 
ond volume of ‘‘ Modern Painters,” written after 
a residence in Italy, and published in 1846, he 
took a much wider survey of the subject origin- 
ally entered upon, including the works of the 
great Italian painters, and discussing at length 
the merits of their respective schools. This, his 
chief work, has been since completed by the pub- 
lication of three more volumes, the last of which 
contains illustrations by himself. Mr. Ruskrn 
temporarily diverted his attention from the study 
of painting to that of architecture, giving, in 1849, 
**The Seven Lamps of Architecture” as a first 
result—a work followed, in 1851, by the first vol- 
ume of ‘‘ The Stones of Venice,” the second and 
third volumes of which appeared in 1853. ‘The 
illustrations in these last-named productions, 
which also excited some of the same professional 
hostility that his first publication met with, dis- 
played to much advantage his artistic powers. 
Mr. Ruskin has also expounded his views both 
in lectures and the pages of newspapers and re- 
views. In 1851 he advocated pre-Raphaelism in 
letters to the London Times ; he lectured in Ed- 
inburgh on Gothic architecture in 1853, having 
previously (in 1847) contributed articles to the 
Quarterly on Lord Lindsay's ‘‘ Christian Art.” 
Topics of the hour likewise occupied his pen from 
time to time: one on the ‘*Construction of Sheep- 
folds” (the Discipline of the Church) appearing 
in 1851; another on the ‘‘ Opening of the Crys- 
tal Palace,” in 1854; and in 1855 ‘* Notes on the 
Academy Exhibition” of that and the following 
year. A notice of ‘*Giotto and his Works” is 
also from Mr. Ruskrn’s pen, having been writ- 
ten for the Arundel Society, of which he is a 
member. In addition to the above-mentioned 
works, he wrote for the Cornhill Magazine four 
essays on the relations of employers and em- 
ployed, under the title of ‘* Unto this Last” (re- 
printed in 1862). | He has also published ‘“ The 
King of the Golden River,” illustrated by Dove; 
various separate lectures on art subjects ; in 1861 
8 selection from his own writings; and in May, 


1865, ‘‘ Kings’ Treasuries and Queens’ Gardens.” | 


Mr. Rusxtn has since contributed a series of es- 
says to the pages of the Art Journal, entitled 

The Cestus of Aglaia,” and has also occasion- 
ally written on questions connected with political 
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RUSKIN. 


economy. His latest public appearance was at 
the Royal Institution in London, to the members 
of which he delivered a most interesting lecture 
on the “ Flamboyant Architecture of the Valle 

of the Somme.” This lecture was marked by all 
the elegance and fine judgmentgwhich ever char- 
acterize Mr. Ruskry’s deliverances on matters 
of art and taste. 


METROPOLITAN MEMORIAL METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, WASHD 





THE MEMORIAL METHODIST EPIS- 
COPAL CHURCH, WASHINGTON. 


Tue dedication of the Metropolitan Memorial 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Washington took 
place on the 28th of February, and awakened 
the profoundest interest in the religious commu- 
nity. The services were announced to com- 
mence at the usual hour for morning worship ; 
but as early as 9 o'clock there was assembled 
about the doors a crowd large enough to fill the 
body of the church. 

General Grant and Mrs. Grant, accompanied 
by their family and Mrs. Grant's father, arrived 
just as Bishop Simpson commenced his sermon. 
Speaker Co-rax and Mrs, Cotrax had previous- 
ly arrived, as had also Chief Justice Cuase, 
accompanied by Senator and Mrs, SpraGve. 
Among other distinguished gentlemen present 
were Senators Cracin, TrumBULL, CoLx, Doo- 


LITTLE, Patterson of New Hampshire, Hen- | 


DRICKS, WILsoN, and others; Representatives 
Dawes, Jupp, Cuurcuity, Humpurey, WAsH- 
BURN of Massachusetts, Cornett, Ficvps, 
Core, and many others. All these gentlemen 
were accompanied by ladies of their households. 

Bishop Simpson opened the dedicatory serv- 
ices by reading an appropriate selection from the 
discipline. Then the choir, composed of the best 
amateur performers selected from the various 
choirs of the city, sang the hymn, ‘‘ Before Je- 
hovah’s awful throne,” the whole audience join- 
ing in the hymn. A prayer was offered by the 
Rey. Dr. Hamitton, followed by readings from 
the Scriptures by the Rev. Dr. Kynxrr and Rev. 
A.rrep Cookman. Ananthem was then chant- 
ed, after which the Rev. Bishop Simrson deliv- 
ered an eloquent and impressive discourse. 

As announced by the Rev. Dr. De Haas at 
the close of the reunion, there still remained a 
debt of $35,000. The sum of $10,000 was 
raised on the spot by subscription, Mr, OLIVER 
Hoyt, of Connecticut, and Hon, Tuomas Cor- 
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NELL, of New York, each gave $1000. Mr. 
Arcuer, of New York, gave $500 , and, among 
a number of subscribers for $100, we notice the 
name of Vice-President Corrax. The exercises 
were then closed, in the manner appointed by the 
book of discipline. 

The audience on this occasion numbered at 
least 2000 persons, and hundreds were unable te 
secure an entrance. In the afternoon an elo- 
quent extempore discourse was delivered by the 
distinguished English divine, Rev. W. Mortxy 
PunsHon; and another collection added $2500 
to the sum contributed in the morning. Of this 
Senator Carrey contributed $500, and Senator 
Harvan $100. 

We give an illustration of the church on this 
page. Its design is pure Gothic. It is built of 
brown stone, rough hewed. The building fronts 
75 feet on C Street and 115 feet on Four-and-a- 
Half Street. It is about fifty feet inheight. At 
the northeast corner of the structure is to. be 
constructed a tower and spire, the utmost point 
of which will be 240 feet from the pavement. 
The main front of the church is from C Street, 
there being three large entrance ways, approached 
by brown-stone steps. ‘The main audience-room, 
85 feet deep by 75 feet wide, is by far the hand- 
somest and most elaborate of the many fine 
churches in Washington. The ceiling is about 
20 feet high, the Gothic style of architecture be- 
ing faithfully observed. Six heavy columns rise 
on either side, affording a support to galleries 12 
feet 3 inches in width, extending around three 
sides of the room. These columns are heavily 
capped, and over these caps ave arranged gas 
jets sixteen to each cap, which at night brilliant 
ly illuminate the room. At the south en of 
the room the pulpit has been located in an al- 
cove. ‘The wall in the rear of the pulpit is beau- 
fully frescoed, and on either side is a panel, on 
one of which is inscribed the Ten Command- 
ments, and upon the other the Lord’s Prayer. 
The keystone of the arch above the pulpit is 
made of the stone from which Solonron’s tera- 
ple was erected, and bears upon its face the 
inscription, in Hebrew characters, “ Jehovah 
Jireh.” The front of the puipit is of black wal- 
nut, and the design is chaste and beautiful. The 
panels are of olive wood from the garden of 
Gethsemane. On the front is a magnificently 
carved cross with the letters ‘I. H. 8. ,” crowned 
with a wreath of twining ivy, all in walnut. 
This handsome decoration was executed in Bos- 
ton, and was presented to the church by friends 
in that city. The caps of the posts on either 
side of the pulpit are of olive-wood from, the 
Mount of Olives. The whole appearance of the 
pulpit and altar is grand and imposing. 

The organ of the church, presented by Carros 
Pirxce, Esq., of Boston, is a magnificent instru- 
ment, twenty feet wide, twenty high, and thirteen 
deep. 

A feature in the construction of the edifice 
was the idea suggested of making the windows 
of the church memorial tablets, commemorative 
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of men and incidents prominent in the history 
ot the Methodist Church. ‘There are sixteen of 
these windows in the main audience-room ; each 
itains a design connected with the history of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, with some ap- 
ropriate motto. ‘The names of the great wor- 
thies of the Church, and the characteristic feat- 
ures and events of its history, are thus emblazon- 
ed, with their lesson set forth and enforced in the 
inscriptions. ‘The first window has for its design 
the death of Westey; another has the repre- 
sentation of an itinerant minister on horseback, 
vith the motto, ‘* The world is my parish.” 

As this is a national church, there has been set 
apart one pew for each State and Territory in 
the Union, and one for the President and his 
Cabinet officers. : 


col 





FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 


I purchased my WHreLterR & Witson Ma- 


chine July 10th, 1857, and for the first six years 
used it constantly from morning until late in the 
evening on heavy cloth and Marseilles work, and 
the remainder of the ‘ime I have used it for fam- 
ly sewing, without repairs, and the machine is 


in so good condition that I would not exchange 
it fur your latest number. It will wear a dozen 
I have used one 


years more without repairing. 
needle nearly three years, and have some of the 
dozen needles that 1 received with the machine. 


Jersey City. Mrs. T. EpMonson. 


PRINTERS’ COPY-HOLDER. 

A new compositor’s copy-holder is just being 
introduced into the printing offices in this city. 
It is an article of real utility, and will be accepted 
by the printing fraternity as an indispensable item 
of the printing case. Mr. P. A. La France, of 


Elmira, N. Y., is the patentee. —N. Y. Tribune. 





THE FINEST TOILET SOAPS. 
Messrs. Coreate & Co., New York, have long en- 
jo} e reputation of being the manufacturers of 
ihe Finest Toilet Soaps in the United States.—[Com.] 
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Wartrnuasnt’ Watcues are the best and the 


-N. Marson & Co., Chicago. 
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Sour St Fifiy Cents per Box. Mailed for 60c. 
s by druggists. 5S. G. Wetcine, 571 Broadway. 
—— 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Tanters cure Indigestion, Heartburn, and | 


for Piano-forte Solo, with Overture and whule of | 


B JOSEY'S DOLLAR SERIES of Popular Operas 
M 


ec, splendidiy bound in vermilion aud gold, now 
ready. The cheapest and most extensive catalogue 
of Modern Music In the world. Mailed free on appli- 
cation. Any work mailed on receipt of price. 
BOOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Enameled White, $1.00 by Mail. 
JOHN FOGGAN & CO. 78 NASSAU ST., N.Y. 





Vo excuse now for Papers and Magazines lying about 
loose all the year. 

CONANT'S IMPROVED 
PERIODICAL COVERS, 

for Harrer’s Weexry or Bazag, sent by mail for $1 25. 

hey bind the numbers firmly every week. 

Address t, CONANT, 39 Naseau St., N. Y. 
- * A good thing.”—New York Tribune.—— 
MaGazine Size, 50 Cewts. Sueet-Mcsio Size, $1 00 





Alaska Diamonds. | 


The new ALASKA DIAMOND, or 

: carbonized quartz, equal in brillian- 
a cy to the real diamond, mounted at 
Boe Our own factory, in artistic diamond 
2 eng guaranteed fine gold, and 







sold by us at one sixtieth of the cost 
of real diamonds, to which they are 
equal in every respect except intrin- 
sic value. 

Look at our Price-List. 
Ladies’ Solitaire Finger -Rings, $8 
nd $10; Solitaire Ear-Drops, $5, $6, and $10. 

ter Finger-Rings, $5, $10, $12; Cluster Ear-Drops, 
; 3, $10, $15, $20, and $25 each; Cross Sets, 


$20 and $25. 





Gents’ Solitaire Pins, $3, $5, $8, $10, $15, $20; Rings, 
$5,210. Gents’ Cluster Rings, $6, $10, $25, $30 each. 

Cluster Pins, $10 and $12; with tail, $10; Cross Pins, 
$6, $10, and $15; Studs, per set, $3, $5, $10. 

We do onr business direct from our factory, located 
in a city which has a world-wide reputation for its 
fine jewelry. 

Orders less than $5 shonld be accompanied with 

. O. Order or Registered Letter, and the goods seut 


p 
free. Exceeding that amount sent by express, C.O.D., 
customers paying all express charges. A Large Dis- 
count to the Trade. TRY US. Address 

STANLEY, WHIPPLE, & CO., Providence, R. I. 


ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT OF THE 


Wovelty Iron Works, 
Nos. 77 and 83 Liberty Street, 
Cor. Broadway, New York. 


Plain and Ornamental Iron Work of all kinds 
for Buildings. 


‘GUNS, REVOLVERS, &e. 


7’ U BLE-Barre} Shot-Gune, $9 to $50; Single Shot- 

i J \juns, Men's and Boys’, $3 50 to $20; Musket Shot- 

using small caps, warranted to shoot shot close 

kill at 60 yards, $250; Fine Sporting Rifles, any 

+12 to $45. Pocket and Belt Revolvers, all sizes, 

) $20. Wantep. —Second-hand Army or Navy 

Carbines, Revolvers, &c. For price catalogue 

ivtamp to the GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, 

Pivrseuren, Pa. Liberal discount to Agents, Dealers, 
or Cinbs. Terms C, 0. D. 


GENTS, FARMERS, GARDENERS, 
t% and FRUIT GROWERS, — Send for iculars 
f “ Best's Inyroved Fruit-Tree and Vine Invigorator 
and Insect Destroyer.” Samples to test will be for- 
warded to any part of the United States, and perfect 
satiafaction quaranteed. Good Ayents are wanted in 
every County in the United States, Address 

J. AHEARN, 63 Secoud St., Baltimore, Md, 
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BROTHERS’ 


SPECIAL TRADE SALE, 1860. 


FROM Marcu 16 To APRIL 24. 


Franklin Square, New York, March, 1869. 


We tnvite the attention of Booksellers to our Special List 


from the 16th of March to the 


| of Books, whith we will sell on the following Terms, for Cash, 


24th of April, after which our 


Terms will positively be as heretofore. 


On Orders of $ 100 at one time, 25 per cent. Discount, and Five per cent. for Cash. 


“ $ 500 “ 30 “ 
“ $1000 * 334 “ 
‘ ai” “ 
. $2000 ” 35 


“ “ it “ 
“ “ “ “ 
“ “ “ “ 


We shall not sell at any of the Trade Sales this Spring. 


The SPECIAL LIST will be furnished to Booksellers on 
application to the Publishers personally, or by mail enclosing five 


cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 
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LIVINGSTON’S PATENT 


BRACED WEB SAW. 


PATENT GROUND, 
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This is acknowledged to be the best saw and 
in more general use than any other in the 
United States. For Sale by all first-class Hard- 


A 





| ware Dealers. Made by THE LIVINGSTON 


| 
| 
} 
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MFG. CO., 50 BEEKMAN ST., N. Y. 
HITCHCOCH’S 





HALF-DIME MUSIC. 


Printed on heavy music-paper, 4 pages, colored titles. 
Musie and Words. Mailed for 5 cts. each, or the whole 
su for $1 50. NOW READY: 

No. 1. Captain Jinks. Maclagan. 
“ Won't you Tell me why, Robin ? 
We'd better Bide a Wee. 
Blue Eyes. 
Not for Joseph. 
Good-bye, Sweetheart, Good-bye. 
I really don’t Think 1 shall Marry. 
Praise of Tears. 
. Champagne Charlie. 
. Skating Rink Polka. 
11. Genevieve Waltz. 
12. Come hither, my Baby, my Darlit.¢. 
“13. The Danish Boy's Whistle. 
“14. Little Maggie May. 
“15. Maggie’s Secret. 
** 16. His Love Shines over All. (Sacred Song.) 
17. The Old Cottage Clock. 
* 18, Silver Chimes. 
“19. The Rose of Erin. 
“20. Arm-in-Arm. (Polka Mazurka.) 
“21, She might not Suit _your Fancy. 
‘92. Riding down Broadway. 
“93. Waltzing down at Long Branch. 
24. Still I'll Love Thee. 
25. The Passing Bell. 
** 296. Take Back the Heart. 
‘* 97. See the Conquering Hero Comes. 
“98, There’s a Charm in Spring. , 
‘** 29. Up in a Balloon. 
* 30. Olympic Schottische. 

The above can be had at the music, bookgand period- 
ical stores, or by enclosing the price, 5 cts. each, to the 
publisher. Other choice selections will rapidly follow. 
Agents wanted. BENJ.W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
98 Spring St., New York (under St. Nicholas Hotel). 


No: Lady can be made 


* Beautifal for ever" 
by enameling or by mineral cosmetics, though her 
health may be ruined and her life shortened thereby. 
There is but one way of removing impurity from the 
complexion, and that is by removing it from the blood. 
This desideratum is achieved by taking Srarrorp's 
IRON AND SULPHUR POWDERS, one element of 
which infuses new life into the torpid circulation, 
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| while the other separates from the blood the infec- 





tious principle which causes external eruptions and 
discolorations, and sends them to the surface with 
the perspiration, whence they are ejected through 
the sieve-like structure of the epidermis. 
Sold by Druggists. 1 Package, 12 Powders, $1; 6 
Packages, 72 Powders, $5. Mailed Free. 
HALL & RUCKEL, 218 Greenwich St., N. Y. 
STRANGERS Visiting Washington 
SHOULD NOT FAUL TO CALL AT 
G. C. Henning’s Clothing Establishment, 
No. 511 SEVENTH STREET. 
The inducements are: The largest stock in the Dis- 
trict. All goods are Custom made, and one price only, 
in plain figures, from which no deviation is permitted. 


NEW MUSICAL WORK. 


The Standard Singing School. 


A Complete Method for the CULTIVATION AND 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE VOICE, and for acquiring 
the ART OF SINGING, based upon the caldbratel 
SCHOOL OF GARCIA. With additions and adapta- 
tions to the English Language, prepared for the use 
of Conservatories, Classes, and Private Teachers. B 
L. H. Sovruaxp. Price $3.00, a OLIVE 
DITSON & CO., Publishers, 277 Washington Street, 
Boston ; CHAS. H. DITSON, 711 Broadway, N. ¥. 











LICENSED BY THE 
UNITED STATES 


AUTHORITY. 
S.C. THOMPSON & CO’S 
GREAT 


One Dollar Sale of 


Dry Goods, Dress Goods, Linens, Cottons, 
FANCY GOODS, Albums, Bibles, Sil- 
ver-Piated Ware,Cutlery, Leather 
and German Goods of every 
description, &c. 

These articles to be sold at the uniform price of 
ONE DOLLAR EACH, 
and not to be paid for until you know what you are 
to receive. 

The most popular and economical method of doing 
business in the country. 

The goods we have for sale are described on printed 
slips, and will be sent to any address at the rate of 10 
cents each, to pay for pestaus, petatng, &c. Itis then 
at the option of holders whether they will send one 
dollar for the article or not. 

By Parronizine TH1s Sate you have a chance to 
exchange your — should the article mentioned 
on the printed slip not be desired. 

The Smallest Articie sold for ONE DOL=- 
LAR can exchanged for Silver« 
Plated, Five - Bottled Revolving 
Castor, or your Choice ofa large 
Variety of other Articles 

upon Exchange List, 
meting over 250 useful articles, not one of which 
could be bought at any retail country store for nearly 
double the amount. 
TERMS TO AGENTS, 
We send as commission to Agents: 


For a Club of Thirty, and $3 00, 
one of the following articles: 20 yards Cotton, Lady's 
Fancy Square Wool Shawl, Lancaster Quilt, Accor- 
deon, Set of Steel-Bladed Knives and Forks, Violin and 
Bow, Fancy Dress-Pattern, Pair Lady's extra qualit 
Cloth Boots, one dozen large size Linen Towels, Al- 
hambra Quilt, Honeycomb Quilt, Cottage Clock, White 
Wool Blanket, 15 yards best quality Print, 12 yards 
Delaine, one dozen Linen Dinner Napkins, &c. 
For a Club of Sixty, and $6 00, 

one of the following articles: 42 yards Sheeting, Pair 
Honeycomb Quilts, Cylinder Watch, 4 yards “double. 
width Waterproof Cloaking, Lady's Double Wool 
Shawl, Lancaster Quilt, Alpacca Dress- Pattern, En- 
graved Silver-Plated, Six-Bottled Revolving Castor. 

et of Ivory-Handled Knives, with Silver- Plated 
Forks, Pair of All-Wool Blankets, Pair of Alhambra 

uilts, 30 yards Print or a Marseilles Quilt, Double 

ight-Keyed Accordeon, Webster’s National Pictorial 
Dictionary (600 engravings, 900 pages), 34¢ yards Doe- 
skin for suit, &c. 

For a Club of One Hundred, and $10 00, 
65 yards Sheeting, Fancy Cassimere Coat, Pants, and 
Vest Pattern (extra quality), Pair splendid Rose Blank- 
ets, Fancy Plaid Wool Long Shawl, 25 yards Hemp 
Carpeting, splendid Violin and Bow, splendid Alpacca 
Dress-Pattern, Silver Hunting-Cased Watch, Single- 
Barrel Shot-Gun, a Revolver, one Pair fine Dam- 
ask Table-Covers, with one dozen Dinner Napkins to 
match, Worcester’s Illustrated Unabridged 
ary (1800 pages), &c. 

g@~ For additional list of commissions see circular, 

Commissions ror Larerr Ciuns in Prororrtion. 


iction- 


Agents will please take notice ofthis. Do not send 
names, but number your clubs from one upward. 
Make your letters short and plain as possib! 


TAKE PARTICULAR NOTICE OF THIS: 


S@& Be SURE and send Money in ALL CASES 
by EEGISTERED LETTER, which can be cont 


Talo uae Ghoanlions 

is way of sen money is 

method Chalover. rg y is preferred to any other 
We can not be le for money lost, unless 

some precautions are taken to insure its safety. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
Send your address in fall, Town, County, and State. 


8, C. THOMPSON & CO., 
136 FEDERAL STREET, 
Boston, Mass. 





I IBRABY OF LOVE, Etiquette, Courtship, 
4 and Marriage, 4 little vols. for 50 cents. —Talk, Be- 
have, Dress, and Write Letters correctly, 4 books, 50c. 
MAGIC PICTURES, wonderful and amusing, 25 cts. 
aPackage. W. C. WEMYSS, 3 Astor Place, N. X. 





THOMAS R. AGNEW, 


ESTABLISHED 1836, 


260 Greenwich St., corner Murray, 
New York, 
IS OFFERING CHEAP, 


FOR CASH: 


COFFEES.—Green, Roasted, and Ground; all grades 
to suit the palate and the ket of the million; 15c., 
20c., 25c., 80c., 35c., 40c.; Mocha, 50c. 

TEAS.—Every body should know who they buy teas 
of, as all who sell watches are not watchmakers. Mr. 
Agnew spent three years in China, and knows exactly 
what teas are, and does not deal in damaged goods of 
any kind; consequently every pound of tea sold is 
warranted as represented, or the money returned. 

MOLASSES.—Mr. Agnew has his agent in New Or- 
leans, an expert in the business, who ships him tlie 
choicest of the crop. 

RICE.—Mr. Agnew has a house in South Carolina, 
who ship him the best head rice in market. 

FLOUR is received direct from the mills. Genesee, 
Indiana, and St. Louis, best brands in market, frow 
$7 to $16 per barrel. 

GROCERIES.—Every thing desired in families, ho- 
tels, restaurants, ing-houses, steamships and gail- 
ing vessels is sold by Mr. Agnew, who is a live man, 
working 16, 18, and 20 hours every day for the last qua'- 
ter ofa century. He is a steam-coach compared wiih 
the old fossilated rs, who have been brought up 
in a soap-fat barrel, or as lackeys for others, and now 
begin to flap their when gray-headed. In x 
word, Agnew is as far ahead of the trade as Dexter is 
of the cart-horse when trotting. He is the man for 
the people—quick as lightning and punctual as time. 


GREELEY.—4GEN7S 
Life” the Autobiography of HOR4 CE 
GhUBL EY ant the Met iene; 
volume 
Portrait 


perbeleel Portraitoy the Sut 


$3.50, extra cl 








elusive Territory and Liberal Discounts. 
Jor circular to J. B. FORD & 
Cec, 164 Nassau Street, New York. 





THE LANGHAM HOTEL, London. 
JAMES M. SANDERSON, Manager, 
formerly of New York. 





ARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have just Published: 


Thomas Boesé. 
PUBLIC EDUCATION IN THE CITY OF NEW 
YORK: its History, Condition, and Statistics. An 
Official Report to the Board of Education. By 
Tuomas Borsé, Clerk of the Board, With Illustra- 
tions. Svyo, Cloth, $2 50. 


II. 


William Hepworth Dixon. 
HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. Historic Studies in 
the Tower of London. With Frontispiece Plan of 
the Tower. 12mo, Cloth, 60 cents. 


Ill. 
Anthony Trollope. 
HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. Beautifully Mus 
trated. Part I. Svo, Paper, 30 cents. 


IV. 
Charles Reade. 
HARD CASH. A Matter-of-Fact Romance. By 
Cnarizs Reape, Author of “ Love me Little, Love 
me Long,” “‘ Never too Late to Mend,” &c. Witb 
Illustrations. New Edition. Svo, Paper, 35 cents. 


Miles O'Reilly. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF CHARLES G. 
HALPINE (Mixzs dagen fA Consisting of Odes, 
Poems, Sonnets, Epics, and Lyrical Effusions which 
have not heretofore been collected together. With 
a Biographical Sketch and Explanatory Notes. Ed- 
ited by Rosert B. Roosevett. Portrait on Steel. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


VI. 
FP. Whymper. 

TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE IN THE TERRI- 
TORY OF ALASKA, formerly Russian America— 
now Ceded to the United States—and in various 
other parts of the North Pacitic. By Frepenick 
Wuymer. With Map and Illustrations. Crown 8yo, 
Cloth, $2 50. vn 


Sir Samuel W. Baker. 
CAST UP BY THE SEA; or, The Adventures of 
Ned Grey. By Sir Samvet W. Baxter, M.A., F.R.G.S., 
Author of “The Albert N’Yanza Great Basin of the 
Nile,” ‘“‘The Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia,” &c. 
Unabridged. With Ten Illustrations by Huard. 
12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


Viti. 
The Rev. John L. Nevius. 
CHINA AND THE CHINESE: a General Descrip- 
tion of the Country and its Inhabitants ; its Civiliza- 
tion and Form of Government; its Religious aud 
Social Institutions ; its Intercourse with other Na- 
tions ; and its Present Condition and Prospects. By 
the Rey. Joun L. Nevius, Ten Years a Missionary in 
China. With a Map and Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, 


IX. 
The Rev. Lyman Abbott. 
JESUS OF NAZARETH: his Life and Teachings ; 
Founded on the Four Gospels, and Illustrated by 
Reference to the Manners, Customs, Religious Be- 
liefs, and Political Institutions of his Times. By 
Lyman Aspott. With Designs by Doré, De Laroche, 
Fenn, and others. Crown 8yvo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, 


, A 
The Author of “Rachel’s Secret.” 
NATURE'S NOBLEMAN. A Novel. By the Au- 
thor of “ Rachel’s Secret.” Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 
xi. 
The Rev. Dr. Bellows. 
THE OLD WORLD IN ITS NEW FACE: Impres- 


sions of Europe in 1867-1868. By Henry W. Bet- 
Lows. 2vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. Vol. II. just ready. 


xi. 
Cc. W. Dilke. 
GREATER BRITAIN: a Record of Travel in En- 
glish-speaking Countries during 1366 and 1867. By 
Cuartes Wentworth Dinge. With Maps and Illus- 
trations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00, 


a & Brorners ie a of iu 
wore ae eee, any e United 
States, >A receipt of the price. ° 
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ESTABLISHED 1861. 


THE 


GREAT AMERICAN 
TEA COMPANY 


RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO FROM 
THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
and sell them in quantities to suit customers 
AT CARGO PRICES. 


The Company have selected the following kinds 
from their stock, which they recommend to meet the 
wants of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the 
same as the Company sell them in New York, as the 
list of prices will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 

Oorone (black), 70c., 80c., 90c.; best, $1 per Ib. 

Muxep (green and black), 70c., 80c., 90c.; best, $1 
per Ib. 

Enxevisu Breaxrast (black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; 
best, $1 20 per ib. 

IuprRiat (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 per 
th 


Youna Hyson (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $110; best, 
$1 25 per Ib. 

Uncororep Japan, 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 per tb. 

GUNPOWDER (green), $1 25; best, $1 50 per fb. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND 
DAILY. 
Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents; 
best, 40 cents per pound. 

Hotels, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
ilies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by using our 

Frencu Breakrast anD Dinner Correr, 
which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 

Roastep (unground), 30c., 35c.; best, 40c. per tb. 

Green (unroasted), 25c., 30c., 38c.; best, 35c. per ib. 





CLUB ORDER. 
Portsmouts, Mion., August 26, 1868, 
To the Great American Tra Company, 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 

Gens: The people here will not let me alone. They 
say I have leagrued the road, aud that I have got to 
send another order for them. So here you have it, in 
the shape of my seventh order since the 6th of May 
last, making five hundred and forty-four dollars and 
sixty-four cents I have sent you since that date. 

Hoping this will be as good as former packages, I 





remai ours, &c., oun W. Hawkins. 
10 ths. Uncol’d Japan, Mrs. Kempton.. .at $1 00..¢10 00 
5 “* Imperial....... - 0 -- at 12%.. 625 
3 “ Young Hyson..A.L.Cummings,at 125.. 375 
2 “ Imperial....... Elias Stephens..at 125.. 250 
S * Gesesccctsd J.L.Chapman..at 40.. 160 
2 “ Gunpowder....0. A.Wattrous..at 150.. 3 00 
4 * BGT... cccce ik ee at 125.. 500 
4 “* Young Hyson..J. Hopkins......at 125.. 500 
©. © Gas ccnande . cocceelse ©... 189 
6 ** Gunpowder ....John Stephens..at 150.. 900 
4 “ Young Hyson..Wm. H. Doraty..at 125.. 500 
:e do. ..H. Malone...... at 125.. 125 
2“ doa do. ..N. Newcomb....at 125.. 250 
4° &, do. ..Noah Campbell.at 125.. 6500 
3 “ Gunpowder ....Judge Miller....at 150.. 450 
4% onal A, GON0 ..0.0006% at 150.. 600 
2 “ Imperial ....... Mrs. Bird....... at 125.. 250 
pid 35 





Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
Thirty Dollars had better send a Post-office Draft or 
Money with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lections by express; but larger orders we will forward 
by express, to ‘collect on delivery.” 

Ifereafter we will send a complimentary package 
to the party getting up the Club. Our profits are 
small, but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We 
send no complimentary packages for clubs of less 
than Thirty Dollars. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh,as they come di- 
rect from the Custom-House stores to our warehouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the 
money refunded. 


N.B. — Inhabitants of villages and towns where a 
large number reside, by clubbing together, can 
reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about 
one third (besides the Express charges) by 
sending directly to 

‘THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 


CAUTION.—As some concerns, in this city and oth- 
er ee imitate our name and style of advertising 
and doing business, it is important that our friends 
should be very careful to write our address in full, and 
also to put on the number of our Post-Office Box, as 
ippears in this advertisement. This will prevent their 
orders from getting into the hands of bogus imitators. 

POST-OFFICE Orders and Drafts make payable 

to the Order of 

“THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 


Direct Letters and Orders as below (no more, no 


““)* GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
Post-Office Box 5643, New York City. 


family. Can be done in doors or out. Only three 
hours’ labor each day. Information and mammoth 
circular sent free. W. H. DAILEY & CoO., 

148 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


‘The Teeth an Advertising 


Iiedium. 


Every time a lady who uses fragrant SOZODONT 
opens her mouth, she advertises the article. The 
state of her teeth is a certificate of its excellence. No 
spot darkens their surface, no impurity clings to them, 
the cushions in which they are set are rosy, and the 
— that swells through them is sweet as the breeze 
of June. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING. 
Cheapest and Best Portable Presses. 


MEN anp BOYS MAKING MONEY. 
Price of Presses, $8, $12, $16. Offices, $15, $20 
Send for a circular to LOWE PRESS CO., 20 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


DEAENESS, CATARRH, SCROFULA 
Specialty .—Cures legally guaranteed or movey 
returned. By the Inventor of the Celebrated Patent 
Invisible nic Vibrator for Incurable Deafness. 
Send 10c. for Treatise on Deafuess, Catarrh, and Scrof- 
Dr. T, H. STILWELL, 198 Bleecker St., N. ¥. 


8): 





A YEAR can be made by selling our 








$30. 


Vater 





$15, 


100 bran-new articles—wanted in every ; 





The Celebrated 


HARPER'S WEEELY. 


HUNTING WATCHES, 


5 


y 17 





Imitation Gold 


$20, 


THE COLLINS OROIDE WATCH FACTORY. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Our superior Oroide Watch- 
es having recently been im- 
itated, and worthlessWatches 
sold in New York, Boston, 
Chicago, and other cities, rep- 
resented as our Watches, we 
hereby caution the public 
against them, and give notice 
that we are in no way respon- 
sible for these bogus concerns, 
and only those purchasing di- 
rectly from us can secure a 
genuine Watch of our manu- 
facture. We have recently 
greatly improved our Oroide 
in appearance and durability; 
and, to protect the public from 
imposition hereafter, we have 
named it the 

“COLLINS METAL,” 






Geamen 


a OF THE 
COLLINS 
METAL 


(IMPROVED OROIDE). 





and we give notice that any one making use of this name will be prosecuted to the extent of the law. 


This metal has all the brilliancy and durability of Gold ; can not be distin 
retains its color till worn out, and is equal to gold excepting 


n not be di uished from it by the best judges ; 
in intrinsic value. All our Gentlemen's Watches 


are Full-Jeweled Patent Levers; those for Ladies an improved Besspemant, better than a Lever for a small 


Watch ; all in Hunting-Cases, and fully guaranteed by special certificate, 
arance, and for time, to a Gold one costin 
lly equal to a Gold Watch costing $200. Chains of 
all kinds of Jewelry of the Collins Metal— 
Pencils, Charms, 
to gold in appearance and wear. 


ness, style of finish, 
fine finish, and are 

JEWELRY.—We are manufacturin 
tons, Lockets, Studs, Finger-Rings, Bracelets 
latest and most elegant styles, and fully equal 


7 ap 


e $15 Watches are equal in neat- 

$150. hing | for oy are of extra 
every style, from $2 to 

Pins’ Earrings, Sleeve-But- 


Odd Fellow and Masonic Pins, &e., all of the 


TO CLUBS :—Where Six Watches are ordered at one time, we will send one extra Watch free of charge. 
We positively employ no agents (who would require a commission), as we can not possibly manufacture the 


watches for less than our publishe 


rices. 


prices. 


t 0 Our regular customers, therefore, have the benefit of our lowest 
Parties in New York or elsewhere representing themselves as our agents are swindles. 


The genu- 


ine Collins Watches can only be had at our office in New York City. Customers are requested not to send 


money in letters, as we will send goods to any part of the United States to be 


aid for when taken from the 


express office. Customers must pay all express charges. In ordering, write plainly the name, town, county, 


and state. 


Nos. 37 and 39 Nassau Street, Opposite 


Customers in the city will remember that our only Ofice is 


the Post-Office (Up Stairs), New York. 
Cc. E. COLLINS & CO. 








WORSE THAN A BED OF THORNS are the 
miseries of indigestion. To escape them, men have 
committed suicide. Yet they are banished summa- 
rily, and the vigor of the stomach permanently re- 
stored, by the occasional use of Tarrant’s Errerves- 
Ofnt Sevtzer Aperrent. Its effect upon the diges- 
tive, secretive, and excretive organs is most salutary. 
It renovates and regulates them, and is not only salu- 
brious, but agreeable and refreshing. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


PFFFTTIIIFTs ss 

To tue Worxtne Crass:—I am now prepared to 
furnish all classes with constant yy ->~ at their 
homes, the whole of the time, or for the spare mo- 
ments. Business new, light, and profitable. Fifty 
cents to $5 per evening is easily earned by persons of 
either sex, and the boys and girls earn nearly as much 
as men. Great inducements are offered those who 
will devote their whole time to the business; and, 
that every person who sees this notice may send me 
their address and test the business for themselves, I 
make the following unparalleled offer: To all who 
are not well satisfied with the b I will send $1 
to pay for the trouble of writing me. I particulars, 
directions, etc., sent free. Sample sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address E. C. ALLEN, Augusta, Me. 


ILD CHERRY BARK AND IRON.— 
FERRATED WINE OF WILD CHERRY 
BARK.—This is an invaluable remedy for Clergymen 
and Students, who are often debilitated and mentally 
depressed by overwork and anxiety, for Merchant 
Bankers, and all whose nervous system and menta 
forces are frequently unduly excited. It is also par- 
ticularly adapted to Ladies and Children of weak con- 
stitution and low condition of blood. It is unlike 
every other preparation in efficiency and pleasant 
taste. Prepared by H. & J. BREWER, Pharmacists, 
Springfield, Mass. Sold in New York by J. F. Henry, 
21 Park Row. 


LISTEN TO THE MOCKING BIRD. 

The Prairie Whistle and Animal Imitator can be 
used bya child. It is made to imitate the songs of 
every bird, the neigh of a horse, the bray of an ass, the 
grunt of a hog; birds, beasts, and snakes are enchant- 
ed and entrapped by it. Is used by Dan Bryant, Char- 
ley White, and all the Minstrels and Warblers. Ven- 
triloguism can be learned in three days wy its aid. 
Sent any where upon receipt of 25 cts. ; three for 50 cts.; 
$125 per dozen. A.J. Hrromcook, 148 Fulton 8t., N. Y. 


- CHICOPEE SEWING MACHINE 

















$3000 Salary. { v. 


Address 
8S. PIANO CO., N. Y. 





$25 KNITTING MACHINE. 


\ ANTED !—Buyers and Sellers for the BICK- 
¥Y FORD FAMILY KNITTER, the most 
reliable invention for the household ever made. It 
knits 20,000 stitches a minute, runs back and forward, 
and sets up its own work. Parties are making from 
$3 to $5 per day at theirhomes. Our new Book of In- 
structions is plain and explicit. BICKFORD KNIT- 
TING MACHINE CO., 52 Bromfield St., Boston, Ms. 
\ ANTED BY A MANUFACTURING CO.—Sales- 

men to travel and sell by sample a new line cf 
goods. Remunerative and permanent situation. H.H. 
RICHARDS & Co., 413 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


OU pcre 49 





New and useful articles. Address 
JOHN J. HOWARD & CO., Alfred, Me. 


UNTER’S GUIDE” AND TRAPPER’S COM- 

PANION.—New Edition, Revised, Enlarged. 
20 new Recipes added, All about Hunting, Trapping, 
and Fishing, Tanning and Coloring Hides and Furs. 
10,000 sold in 12 weeks. Beware of imitations. A 
neat book, 64 RRs only 25 cents; 6 for $1 00, postpaid. 
Address HUNTER & CO., Publishers, Hinsdale, N. H. 


IMPROVED ALUMINIUM BRONZE 
HUNTING-CASED WATCHES. 
a’ Prices from $16 to $22. 


From the Scientific American 

of April 11, 1868. 

“The color of this metal 
closely resembles that of 18- 
carat gold, is more grateful to 
the eye, and its lustre bril- 
liant,” &c., &c. 

When desired, these Watch- 
es will be sent to any express 
} Office, and permission of ex- 
amination granted upon pay- 
ment of freight charges. 

—= se Description of goods and 
metal sent free upon application. An inspection of 
my goods earnestly solicited. 

JULES D. HUGUENIN VUILLEMIN, 
44 Nassau Street, New York. 

For sale by all respectable dealers. 


« Ky THYSELF.” For “Self-Made Men ;” 
How to Rise in Life; Whom Great Men Marry; 
Man's Power over Death; Women's Faces, and How 

















| Saving much time and ex 
| full information about 








to Read them; Eyes, Noses, Lips, Cheeks, Chins, Com- | 
March | 


ylexion ; Affection, Temper, otion, &c., in 

No. Pareno.oatcat Journat. Only 30 cts., or $3 a 

year. Address 8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 

TE PER CENT. COUPON BONDS of 
the Crry or Lanstno, the Capital of Michi- 

For sale by A. WILKINS, Detroit, Mich. 


MPLOYMENT — “ Pleasant and Profita- 
ble.” Send stamp for particulars to 
8. R. WELLS, No. 889 Broadway, N. Y. 


gan. 





PROTECT YOUR LIFE AND PROPERTY WITH A 


FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


Send for Circular. U. 8. FIRE EX. CO., 8 Dey St. N. Y. 


AS WANTED in every town to sell the cele- 
brated Clipper Mowers and Reapers—lightest draft 
and most durable machines made. Send for circular. 














cases of Gout and Rheumatism after all other rem- 
edies have failed. Be not deceived, ye who enffer with 
these racking pains—this salve is your only hope. 





GENUINE OROIDE 





TRADE-MARK, COPYRIGHTED. 
nounce them invaluable as reliable time-keepers. Each Watch warranted by special certificate from the 


Oroide Gold Watch Co. to 


be perfect time-keepers, and to retain their color equal to gold. 


GOLD WATCH CoO., 


Geneva, Switzerland, 


Manufacture, on strictly scientific principles, style, 
finish, durability, and color (18 carat gold) a fac-simile 
of the most rare and costly description of Gold Watches. 
They are manufactured with Hunting Cases. Ladies’ 
and G men's fine Swies Movements, $15; Patent 
Levers, $20; Gentlemen's Fac-Simile Waltham Patent 
Levers, $20; Chronometer Balance, $25. Elaborately 
engraved. Railroad Conductors, Engineers, Express- 
men—the most exacting of our customers—have thor- 
oughly demonstrated the strength, durability, accura- 
cy, and utility of our celebrated w°*-hes, and pro- 


Magnificent Oroide 


Gold Chains, $5, $6, $7, and $10. Clubs for Six Watches will receive an extra Watch free. Express Co's 
will exhibit the Watch, &c., when requested, on receipt of express charges both ways. Expressed every 


where, to be paid for on delivery, except orders from 
must be accompanied with a Postal Money Order. 


Tnlocated territorial agencies now ready. Energetic men realize from 


alifornia, Far Western Territories, and Texas, which 


Customers must pay all charges. AGENTS WANTED.-- 


hree to Five Thousand Dollars yearly. 


On receipt of $100 Postal Order, a full assortment of Watches and Chains forwarded to any address. 
JOHN FOGGAN, Pres’t Oroide Gold Watch Co. 
Only Office in the United States, No. 78 NASSAU STREET New York. 


| 


A GREAT OFFER. 
HORACE WATERS, No. 481 Broapway, N. ¥., 
will dispose of 
100 PIANOS, MELODEONS, ano ORGANS, 
of six first-class makers, at extremely low prices for 
cash, or will take from $5 to $20 monthly until paid ; 
the same to let, and rent money applied if purchased. 


P2258 GARDEN and FLOWER SEEDS, prepaid 
by mail. For 10 cts. per oz., the best sorts | re 
gas Beet, Carrot, Parsnip, Radish, Spinach, & Turnip. 
‘or 15 and 2% cts. per oz., the best Cabva e, Celery, 
Chicory, Cucumber, Lettuce, Melon, Salsify, Squash, 
and Tomato, For 40 cts., Onion and Peppers. The 
above also in 5 ct. papers, 25 sorts Garden and Flow- 
er Seeds, $1. Catalogues gratis. Early Rose Potato 
1 cts. per Ib.: $8 for 5 Ibs. Seeds‘on Commission, 
Agents wanted. B. M. WATSON, Plymouth, Mase, 
EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER, 
With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
nse. Circulars containing 
ese Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, &c., mailed free on coplicetion. Speci- 
men-books of types, cué, borders, &c., &c., 10 cents, 
DAVID WATSON, Ag’t, Adams Press Co., 
26 Courtlandt Street, New York. 


HOVEY & CO.’s 
ILLUSTRATED GUIDE 


TO THE 


FLOWER and VEGETABLE GARDEN, 
FOR 1869, 
S NOW READY, containing 150 pages, with 
100 BrauriruL, Eneravrines, and a descriptive list 
of 2500 varieties of FLOWER and VEGETABLE 
SEEDS, including the noveivixs for 1869, with 
A BEAUTIFUL COLORED PLATE. 
Our guide is the most complete ever published, con- 
taining full and plain directions for the Cunrcre or 
FLOWERS and VEGETABLES. A copy mailed to 
all applicants upon the receipt of 25 cents. Sent free 
to our regular customers. Address, 
HOVEY & C©O., 63 North Market'St., Boston, Mase, 
= iaba 
VELOCIPEDE WHEELS. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
S.N. BROWN & CQ, 
Dayton, Ohio. 
They also make a prime article of Spokes and Hubs for 
light Carriage and Buggy Wheels. Send for Price-List. 


9 CENTS, — Now is the time to subscribe ta 

** Marve Leaves,” the best, the most popular, 
and the’ cheapest monthly published. Euch number 
contains matter of interest and importance to every 
body. 25 cents will pay for it from now to the end of 
1869. Sample copies sent on receipt of camp to pay 
postage. Addregs O. A. Roornacu, 102 Nassau St., N.Y. 


MPLOYMENT thet pays, For particulars, 
address 8: M. SPENCER & CO., Brattleboro, V1. 
AGIC, MYSTERY, & MIRTH, 

Sent free on receipt of a stamp, by 
W. HEPBURNE, 102 Nassan St., New York. 


$500 





Beavrirvt. Puorograrns cent on recel yt of 10c. 
Address N. Y. PICTURE CO., No. 69 Wall St, 





@ Year can be made by live agents, selling 
my new and valuable invention. Address 
J. AHEARN, 68 Second St., Baltimore, Md. 


$3 WONDER. 
INDUSTRY SEWING MACHINE. 


Only THREE DOLLARS. Simple, practical, «nd 
durable. Makes the Elastic chain stitch, and adapted 
for all kinds of plain sewing. Any child can operate it. 
An elegant gift. Testimonials daily. Sent in perfect 
order on receipt of price, $3. Address INDUSTRY 
SEWING MACHINE CO., Manchester, N. H. 


OTTON-SEED O1L MEAL, best Feed known for 
Milch Cows. Address NEW YORK OIL CO., 
42 Cedar Street, New York. 











pes Wick-Raiser Kerosene Burners (no toothed 
wheels), adapted to all Lamps. Agents wanted. 
Send for circular. F.R. Dominick, 393 Hudson St.,N.Y. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


——E 


FOR 1869, 





TERMS 


Harrer'’s Magazine, One Year......$4 00 
Hianrer’e Weexiy, One Year...... 4 00 
Harrer’s Bazan, One Year...... 4 00 


' Darren's Macazinr, Warren's Weexvy, ond Harrrn's 





Bazak, to one address, for ove year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Wrexry, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Suuscumers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 


| Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 


The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for (he Werxriy or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Maeazrve, or 20 cents for 
the Weexty or Bazan, to prepay the United States 
postage. 

Subscribers ,to the acm, Wagan, or Bazar 
will find on each wrapper the Number with which 
their subscription expires. Each periodical is stopped 
when the term of subscription closes. Itis not neces- 
sary to give notice of discontinuance. 

‘The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 


Numbers for June and December ofeach year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 


no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werx:iy commence with the 
year. When notime is specified, it will be understood 
that the subscriber wishes to commence with the Num- 
ber next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hanrer & Brorrens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss ta 
the sender. 

In ordering the Macazrxe, the Werxry, or the 
Bazar, the name and address should be clearly writ- 
ten. When the direction is to be changed, both the 
old and the new one must be given. 





Terms ror Apvertistine in Harper's Pertoprears. 
Harper's Manazine.— Whole Page, $260; Half Page, 
$125; Quarter Page, $376—each insertion; or, for a less 
space, $1 59 per Line, each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Lineeach insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$i 0 per Line; Cats and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 
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“ PAREWELL, A LONG FAREWELL, TO ALL 


MY GREATNESS!” 





GORHAM MFG. CO, 
Sterling Silver Ware, 


Fine Electro-Plated Ware, 


of the following trade-marks: 


Trade-Mark Trade-Mark 
for cal? or 
Silver. Bel GB) goBsiAM MPE Cy Electro-Plate. 

> MANUFACTURED BY THE 
GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO., 
PROVIDENCE, R.I. 
Orders received from the Trade only, but these goods 
may be obtained from responsible dealers every where. 


[HE GORHAM WABE tay ve obtainea 
of ADAMS, CHANDLER, & CO., 


No. 20 JOHN STREET, New Yorx. 


— 





ORGANS 
AWD MELODEONS. 
k3,000,noWwinuse. 
BUFFALO.NY,-CHICAGO, ILL. 
STEM - WINDING 
Waltham Watches. 
These watches are of the well-known 3-plate 
style, and warranted to satisfy the most exacting 
demand for beauty, finish, and accuracy. The 
manufacture of watches of this fine qual- 
ity is not even attempted in this coun- 
try except at Waltham. 
For Sale by all Leading Jewelers. 











FURNITURE. 


WARREN WARD & CO.,, 
Nos. 75 & 77 Spring St., corner of Crosby.” 

Established 1850. Wholesale and Retail Manufac- 
turers of the latest styles of BEDROOM, PARLOR, 
DINING, and LIBRARY FURNITURE, MATTRESS- 
ES, SPRING BEDS, &c., &c. Suitable for City and 
Country residences. 
ALL GOODS WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 


Dr. JNO. V. BURTON'S 
















cents box, t fi 

jarleus ¢ effects of. ,, with lists OF 
etc., SENTA REE. ots wan e 

es Dr. T. We Assorr, Je 









[Trademark x Copyrighted.] 











Karpenserc & Son, Manufact’rs of 

4. Meerschaum Pipes and Holders, with 

@ Monograms, Portraits, &c. Whole- 

sale and Retail. Repairing in all its 

branches. Send for Drawings and 

Price-List. Box 6724. Stores: 23 Wall 
St., & 6 John St., & 71 Nassau St., corner John St. 
Received a Prize at the Paris Exposition, 1867. 


NEW MUSIC. 


VELOCIPEDE GALOP, illustrated..... 
TELEGRAM WALTZ—Srravss........ 
Krirry MoGeer, 85c.; Tur Haunting Tuov 
You'tt Sometimes Tonk oF ME......... 
Live 1n My Heart anp Pay no Rent. os 
Violin or Flute Arrangements, 15c. each. Music mailed. 
FREDERICK a 1125 Broapway, 
2d door above 25th St. ranch, 208 Bowery. 


BLUNT & CO., 179 Water St., N. Y. 


Gree ony INSTRUMENTS. 











First Quality only. At Very Low Prices. 
Pricr-List Sent Free. 





THE CELEBRATED 


AMERICAN IMPROVED VELOCIPEDE. 


January 26, 1869. 


Patented 


-) 
4 


























Many EXPERT RIDERS in 
New York have given it a trial, 
and pronounce it 
The Strongest, Best Constructed, 

and Most Perfect Velocipede yet 

roduced. 

he art of riding is very easil 
acquired. It has been pos Drees f 
in many instances, in one day 
by parties who rode easy and 
gracefully. 


ITS ADVANTAGES OVER 
OTHER VELOCIPEDES: 

1st. The privine wueet is from 
five to ten inches higher, and still 
the saddle is so low that the rider 
* can touch the floor with both feet. 

2d. We balance the machine on 
the pack waeet instead of the 
** front. In doing this the balance 
is more perfectly acquired, and 
the rider can not be thrown from 
his saddle. erts pronounce 
this the true principle of balanc- 
ing and riding a Velocipede. 
= 3d. The saddle is placed back 
of the front wheel, thereby giv- 
2 ing the rider greater power on 
p= the cranks to drive the Veloci- 
> pede at great speed, or up steep 
5 grades. 
£* 4th. We apply the srrax and 

LEG REsTs to the STANDARD, Over 
_ front wheel, so that they operate 
: on the wheel in any position. 
= Oth. By inclining the sranp- 
» ARD, over the front wheel, back 
at an angle of forty degrees, in 
fs: turning we TIP THE WHEEL and 
= turn a perfect circle without the 
: WHEEL TOUCHING THE LEG. We 
= also avoid the jar to the guidin 
= “rms in going over rough ground. 

> Or pavement. 

= 6th. You will notice, from cu 
the easy and graceful position o 
the rider. 
As all are ambitious to get as 
large a privinc wueet as they 
can use, we give the sizes below, 
in rates to a man’s height : 

en from 4 ft. 10 in. to 5 ft. 2 

in. high, can use a 38 in. wheel 
and touch the floor with both 
feet. Men from 5 ft. 8 in. to5 ft. 
6 in. high can use a 41 in. wheel 
and touch the floor with both 
feet. Men from 5 ft. 7 in. to 5 ft. 


9 in. high can use a 45 in. wheel and touch the floor with both feet.” Men from 5 ft. 10 in. to 6 ft. can ase a 48 


in. wheel and touch the floor with both feet. 


As all will be desirous of getting the Veloci 


de that will run 


the easiest, go the fastest, and turn the shortest, we invite all to send for Circular giving full description. 
TOMLINSON, DEMAREST, & CO., Fine Carniacz Buiupess, 620 BROADWAY, New York. 











COLTON 


DENTAL ASSOCIATION, the originators and only 
Headquarters of Nitrous Oxide Gas for certain Pain- 
less Tecth-Extraction. We have the autographs of 
81,000 patients testifying to the above. Never had 
one accident. Orrioxz, 19 Coorzr Institute. 


KNOX’S SEEDS. 








We offer our new crop of 


GARDEN AND FLOWER SEED§, 
for the season of 1869. Our Seeds, so long and favor- 
ably known throughout the United States, are justly 
esteemed wherever tried. 

The following Catalogues will be sent free to appli- 
cants: 

Descriptive CATALOGUE Of Hanp-Book or Srxps, 
Seep Novettizes anp Serp Porators. 
Containing Directions for Planting, Preparation of the 
Soil, and after Management, particularly adapted to 
the use of cao Amateurs, and all others to 
whom a knowledge of Gardening and Treatment of 

Seeds is necessary. 
(Se Marker Garpener's List, for Gardeners only. 
ga Wnoresace Pricr-List, positively for the Trade 


~ W. W. KNOX, 


Successor to J. KNOX, 


No. 137 Liberty St., PITTSBURGH, Pa. 








The Highest Cash Prices 


OLD NEWSPAPERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION; 
OLD PAMPHLETS of every kind; 
OLD BLANK-BOOKS AND LEDGERS that are 
written full; 
and all kinds of WASTE PAPER from Bankers, 
Companies, Brokers, Patent-Medi- 


25 Ann street, N. Y. 





HE WILSON SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINES. Cheaper than all others. . 
AGENTS WANTED. lanufactured by 
Tux Witson Sewine Maourne Co., Cleveland, O. 


WOODWARD’S 
NATIONAL 
ARCHITECT. 


A practical work, 
just published, con- 
taining 1000 ae ye 
Plana, and Details to 
a = Working Scale of 

Country, Suburban, 
and Village Houses, with specifications and estimate of 
cost. Quarto. PRICE Twelve Dollars, postpaid. 








150 Designs, $1 50, tpaid. 
WOODWARD’S Gro. E. Woopwarp, Architect, 
COUNTRY 191 Broadway, New York. 
Send stamp for catalogue of all 
HOMES. new books on Architecture. 





ELGIN WATCHES. 


CAUTION.—The public are respectfully cautioned 
against yaaa our watches, or watches rurrort- 
1G to of our make, of parties who advertise to 
send them “C.0.D.” We have no connection with 
such houses, and do not furnish our goods to any 
house for that pupae The excellence and re- 

ute of the real Eran Wartouss have caw several 

oreign and American Watcu Companres to make 
INFERIOR IMITATIONS With the same or similar trade- 
marks as ours. Avorp au parties who ADVERTISE 
to send our goods “C.0.D.," no matter whom. To 

t the real Ears Warones purchase only of dealers 
n your vicinity or elsewhere whom you know to be 
honorable. 

THE NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY, 
Even, Ivurwors. 
Business Office, Nos. 159 and 161 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 





GENUINE WALTHAM WATCHES, 
IN SOLID GOLD anv SILVER CASES ONLY, 
AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 


Silver Hunting Watches............ $18 
Gold Hunting Watches, 18 carat Cases. . . $80 
Gold Hunting Watches, Ladies’ Size... . . $70 


Every Watch warranted by ial certi, from the 
American Watch Company. We will send these Watch- 
es by Express to any place, with bill to collect on de- 
livery, ae Fp the purchaser the privilege to open the 

and examine the Watch before payiny, and any 

atch that does not give satisfaction may ex- 

chan or the money be refunded. Every one is re- 

quested to write for our Descriptive Price-List, which 

— the Swen mony Fay ng rices of each. 
lease state saw this in Harper's Weekly. 
Address in a . 
HOWARD & CO., No. 619 Broadway, N. Y. 





The New Enrrion 
of our Descriptive 
and = I.ivsTratep 
Smat_ Frurr Car- 
ALOGUE Of 52 pages, 
and Price-List for 
Srrine of 1869, of 16 
pages, will both be 
sent to allapplicants 
enclosing 10 cents. 
They contain: A 
beautiful Colored 
Plate of the Martha 
( White Concord ) 
Grape, Illustrations 
of the Jucunda (Our No. 700), and Fillmore Straw- 
berries, Kittatinny and Rochelle Blackberries; De- 
scriptions of the leading Grapes, Strawberries, Rasp- 
berries, Blackberries, Gooseberries, Currants, &c., in- 
cluding interesting accounts of some of the newer 
kinds ; Considerations that should influence the pur- 
chaser in the choice of Nursery Stock ; The Causes of 
Failure in Small Fruit Culture, and the requisites of 
success; Select, Lists by mail and otherwise; The 
Value of Pot-grown Strawberry Plants ; Lists of Straw- 
berries for Home and convenient Market; For Market 
purposes or Home use; Distant and Convenient Mar- 
kets; Early, Medium, and Late varieties, in the order 
we esteem them; Letters and Reports of distinguish- 
ed Fruit Growers, who have visited our Grounds and 
examined our varieties, modes of culture, system of 
handling, etc. 

Whether grewers wish to purchase our stock or not, 
they will find these two pamphlets of 68 pages of great 
value, and worth more than ten times their cost. For 


which send at once, 10 cents. 
J. KNOX, 
Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


£150,000,000 


Unclaimed Money and Estates Registry, 








Sterling. 


commencing 1600. Fee to search for any name, $2. 
Gun & Co., 6 Prince of Wales Road, London, England. 


D® DE JONGH'S 








lichtBRown (Ov) IVER (I 


Universally recognized by the Faculty as 


INCOMPARABLY SUPERIOR 


to every other kind, 
and the unequaled remedy for 
Consumption, General Debility, 
and the Wasting Diseases of Children. 

DR, DE JONGH’S GENUINE OIL is sold in 
America in Imprrrat Half-Pints only, sealed with a 
blue capsule, white top, stamped with his Trade-Mark. 

So_z Consianers, 

ANSAR, HARFORD & Co., 77, Strand, London. 
So_rk AcorEepITED AGENTS IN AMERICA, 
EDW’D GREEY & Co., 38, Vesey St., New York. 
Sold by all Druggists, at $1.50 per Bottle. 

Sz Beware of felonious imitations. 

—TO MALE anny FEMALE 


$20 A DA AGEN TS—to introduce the 


BUCKEYE $20 SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINES. 
Stitch alike on both sides, and is the only Licensed 
Shuttle Machine in the market sold for less than $40. 
All others are infringements, and the seller and user 
are liable to prosecution and imprisonment. Full par- 
ticuJars free. Address 

W. A. HENDERSON & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 











THE DOLLAR SUN. 
Chas. A. Dana's Paper. 


The cheapest, neatest, and most readable of New 
York journals. Every body likes it. Three editions, 
Datry, Szemt-Werxty, and Wrexty, at $6, $2, and 
$1 a year. . Full reports of markets, agriculture, and 

‘armers’ and Fruit Growers’ Clubs, and a compLetr. 
story in every Weekly and Semi number. A present 
TO EVERY sussoriserR. Specimens free. Send for a 
copy, with premium list. 

L W. ENGLAND, Publisher, New York. 











The 


ADDRESS TO SMOKERS. 


In tay Bey the many inquiries made daily in regard to Meerschaum 
~ "oe h to state that we recommend, empoctalty for home and office 
use, the plain Hungarian and Egg 
hold the most tobacco, and are the most durable and 


wis, with Weichsel 


ractical ones, being the easiest to clean. Or the Hamburg Bowls, 
having the largest surface to show color. For travelling and street smoking, we recommend the London 


Straight and London Bend. 


e 
in Registered Letter or Post-Office M. 


sel Stems we are selling from $1 to $3 a ena 
send by Express to collect on delivery, amount and charges t th 


at the amount be sent 


ve commissions in 


Amber, genuine Meerschaum, and to color, and will a give every information in regerd to it, based on 


Europe; and we will ever uphold the fair fame we have acquired in the introduction of the MANUFAC- 
Eo RSCH 


TUR 
We cut Pi 
Also, Amber 


h 


try 
and Cigar-Holders of any shape or design, mount them, do repairing, boiling, and polishing. 
ork done. And, main of all, do not charge exorbitant Fo: 


rices. r reference, we 





are in possession of commendations from th« 


of our 


8, representing all classes of society. 


POLLAK & SON, Manufacturers of Genuine Meerschaum Goods. 
Stores: 485 Broadway, near Broome, and 27 John St., 27, middle of the block. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR anp PRICE-LIST to LETTER BOX 5846. 





